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OVERVIEW 



JOB ENHANCEMENT TRAINING (JET) PROGRAM 

The Job Enhancement Training (JET) Program was an 
overwhelming success as a National Workplace Literacy 
grant prograni- 

The JET Program was a demonstration grant partnership 
between Pensacola Junior College (PJC) and Armstrong World 
Industries, Inc. The partners implemented a workplace literacy 
training program at the Armstrong World Industries, Inc., 
Pensacola plant:. A five-phase, social context curriculum model 
developed by the University of West Florida ( Dixon- Krauss & 
Jennings, 1990) was used in the project. 

The goal of this project was to train Armstrong employees in 
the basic literacy skills needed to perform current job duties 
and in those skills required for career advancement- Training 
targeted employees who lacked basic literacy skills. 

The following measurable objectives were based upon the goal 
of the project. 

1) Implement a workplace literacy program at Armstrong 
World Industries Pensacola, Florida plant, that will serve 100 
employees during the grant period. The employees will either 
maintain their present employment or advance in position. 

2) Increase employees' literacy skills in the areas of 
mathematics, reading, writing, listening, speaking and using 
printed information with actual job tasks. 



3) Improve employees' attitudes toward literacy and 
Armstrong dob tasks. 
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4) Replicate the training model at two (2) other Armstrong 
Industries facilities by the end of the grant period- 

The business partner, Armstrong World Industries, Inc., a 
ceiling tile manufacturing facility, clearly acknowledges that 
the goal of the JET program was achieved. 

Results will clearly indicate that Objectives 1, 2 and 3 
were achieved during the grant period. Obdective 4 was not fully 
achieved during the grant period since the JET program has not 
yet been replicated at another Armstrong plant. However, the JET 
program has been continued beyond the grant period between the 
current business and educational partners. The curriculum model 
which was implemented during the grant period has been adopted as 
a model that works with the employees at the Armstrong ceiling 
tile facility. Therefore, it is believed that Objective 4 will 
be achieved and the JET program will be replicated at other 
Armstrong facilities in the future. 

Two general measures of the success of the JET program are 
the business partner's evaluation of the effectiveness of the 
program as it was implemented on-site with its employees and the 
quantitative measures of success obtained from comparisons of 
available test scores. 

nR.TF.nTTVF. 1 - f ACHIEVED! : The following excerpt from a 
letter written on October 12, 1992, to the JET Project Director 
at Pensacola Junior College by the business partner 

S 



repreBentatlve attests to the busineBs partners' positive 
evaluation of the JET Program. -The Job Enhancement Training 
ProBran. has been an unaualifled suooess, by many measures. 
Designed to serve a target population of Wa over the 18 month 
grant period, we have assessed approximately 190 of our 247 
production and maintenance employees. Results In other areas of 
measurement are equally as Impressive. We will have exited 
approximately B5 of the 150 current participants by the end of 
October, those 85 having achieved the competencies required to 
function adequately In the workpl.ioa . ■■ 

^^TTV^; " - ^ftCHIKVE Dl:. Pre and post test scores from the 
Test of ftdult Basic Education were compared from a representative • 
number of the employees enrolled in the JET Program. In each of 
the subtests and In the total battery, the mean change was over 
one grade level of growth. Of the 114 subtest scores in this 
group, only 18 (16% showed a decline between the pre- and 
post- test scores. The mean change In reading was 1.1 grade 
level, mathematics was 1.2 grade level, language and total 
battery were 1.3 grade level. Mean grade levels on the tests 
varied between 5.0 on the language pre-test and a high of 8.Z on 
the mathematics post-test. 

The Job Task Activities Test which was developed by the 
grant staff at the celling tile facility, was based on an 
extensive analysis of the tasks done by the workers in the Plant. 
Sixty-six employees had both pre- and post- test scores. The 
pre-test scores ranged from 11% correct to 108% correct with a 
mean of 54% correct. Post-tests ranged from 42% correct to 99% 
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correct with a mean of 80%. Changes in scores ranged from -23 to 
+70 with a mean of 26. When compared to the pretest score, these 
changes ranged from -23% of the original score to an improvement 
of 377% over the original score with a mean of 67% improvement 
over the original score. The business partner's postulated that 
an employee who performed at 80% or above on the Job Task 
Activities Test would likely be able to function adequately in 
the workplace. 

ORTKCTTVE ? - AnHTEVED: The external evaluator's final 
report along with teacher observations, employee comments, 
supervisor comments, and management comments indicate that 
communication skills and confidence have improved for JET 
participants. Students said that they felt more confident, that 
they felt that could say things to the engineers when they came 
into the plant, and that they were not intimidated by discussions 
involving measurements and math as they had been in the past. 
The number of grievances is down, especially those centered 
around miscommunication. 

OBJECTIVE 4 - PENDING ACHIEVEMENT: While the JET program 
was not replicated during .e period of the federally funded 
grant, it is felt that with the continuation of the JET program 
beyond the grant period, replication at another facility is 
eminent . 

The report that fellows is a recapitulation of the intricate 
process involved in the successful implementation of the JOB 
ENHANCEMENT TRAINING PROGRAM. 
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Armstrong World industries. Inc. 
Job Enhancement Training Project 

INTRODUCTION 

This document provides an overview of the Job Enhancement 
Training Project (JET) conducted at the Armstrong World Industries 
Plant in Pensacola, Florida from May 1991 through October 1992. 
Funding for the project was provided through the U.S. Department of 
Education National Workplace Literacy Program. Additional funding 
was provided by Armstrong World Industries, Inc. in cooperation 
with in-kind support from Pensacola Junior College (PJC) . 

The JET Project is based on The University of West Florida 
(UWF) adult literacy curriculum model designed for workplace 
literacy training, and does not rely on traditional adult basic 
education instructional methodology (See curriculum knowledge base 
in Appendix A) . This UWF social context model contains four phases: 
planning, assessment, transition, and maintenance. In the Planning 

1 

Phase, common interest and needs of the social unit cluster are 
identified, employees are accessed through their social unit, and 
small learning groups are formed. Three intermittent Assessment 
Phase sessions are then conducted to identify employee self- 
perceptions used to guide content of the literacy instructional 
activities. The Transition Phase includes charting, graphing, 
mathematics, reading, writing, speaking, and listening activities 
to build peer support and transform employees negative resignations 
toward learning. This final Maintenance Phase contains more 
structured literacy activities used to teach employees self- 

4 
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directive mediational devices that promote independence in 
continued literacy improvement. (Please refer to Appendix A for a 
more detailed review of the rationale/knowledge base for the social 
context activity model.) 

ARMSTROKG KEED FOR JET PROJECT 

Initially a key Armstrong administrator: 

- Interviewed staff personnel to identify common tasks (such 
as completion of benefit enrollment forms, filing medical 
claims, completing Error Cause Removal and Maintenance Work 
Orders) with which employees required assistance. Problems 
noted included reading, writing and explanatory skills; 
unwillingness to ask for assistance, poor communications 
skills, and the unwillingness to indicate inability to write 
or read. 

- Reviewed the history of employees who had requested 
transferring to maintenance department. A number of them had 
been unable to complete the requisite mathematics and reading 
courses, and had dropped out. 

- Talked with Quality Assurance Manager and Supervisors about 
dimension claims which included employees' inability to read 
a rule, to calculate for production reporting and their lack 
of understanding of measurement charts of key process items. 
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- Reviewed the personal educational level of all employees, as 
well as age (for dates when in school, how long out of 
school) . 

- Discussed changes in the workplace which included a focus on 
continuous process improvement to ensure competitive position 
in marketplace and employee's need to make decisions about 
benefit plan participation (medical plan coverage, amount of 
life insurance, and savings plan participation). 

- Examined the (1) elimination of Quality Inspectors, and 
assumption of responsibility for quality by all employees, (2) 
need for each employee to identify and write work orders for 
more highly participatory environment, (3) introduction of SPC 
(statistical process control) on line which requires 
measurement and an understanding by employees, (4) key 
measurement items as changeover times (to measure and then 
work to reduce these times), (5) need to understand 
numerically expressed data for process improvement, and (6) 
reduction of setup times required better understanding of 
tolerances. 

Prior to the Job Enhancement Training Project, several efforts 
to teach SPC had been unsuccessful. When new IMD department was 
created, and people had the opportunity to bid, generally those who 
elected tc go into it were those with less service and had been out 



of school a shorter time. A significant part of the decision by 
longer service employees not to transfer to the new department was 
probably due to people needing to have "skills for high tech" 
environment, in order to take a more active part in all aspects of 
the decisions for which they felt less adequately prepared. 



DEMOGRAPHICAL DATA 

At the time the grant application was submitted to U.S. 
Department of Education, Armstrong World Industries Inc. had 
approximately 585 employees with 504 of them employed in production 
and maintenance. Of the 504 employees, 87% were males, and 13% 
were females. The average age of all 504 employees was 45 and the 
average years of servire at Armstrong was 20. Approximately 62% 
were white and 38% were minoriti.es. 

However, employees' layoffs throughout 1990 and January, 1991, 
resulted in a reduced workforce of 365 employees in production and 
maintenance. The reduction in employees occurred during a series 
of 3 layoffs. Of the 365 production and maintenance employees, 96 
(38%) of them still had not graduated from high school, 89% were 
males and 11% were females, 63% white and 37% minorities. The 

average age was 48. 

The following describes the demographical data of the 

employees who participated in the JET Program: 

- Number of employees enrolled in the JET Program: 184 

149 

- Number of male students: 

- Number of female students: 



Average age of male students: 47.2 years 

Average age of female students: 42.9 years 

- Average years of service at Armstrong among males: 22.5 years 

- Average years of service at Armstrong among females: 16.8 years 

- Average age of students: years 

- Average years of service at Armstrong among 

students: 21.6 years 

- Number of students age 60 or above: * 

- Number of students age 50 or above: 68 

- Number of students age 40 or above: 82 

- Number of students age 30 or above: 
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GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 

The goal of the Job Enhancement Training Project curriculum 
model is to use a group setting to move employees from states of 
isolation to the formation of shared and personal goals and motives 
for integrating literacy into the daily activities of the 
workplace. Attainment of this goal is dependent upon: (1) 
accessing and instructing employees through the social units in 
which they are grouped, and (2 using the concept of activity, a 
learning theory that acknowledges employee motives and goals as a 
product of each learning activity. 

PLANNING PHASE 

The planning phase was crucial for the success of the program. 
This phase consisted of several key elements: recruitment and 
selection of project staff, planning of instructional activities, 
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recruit-Jient of employees as project participants, training proj 
staff, arrangement of instructional facilities at the plant, 
scheduling for instruction. 



SELECTION OF PROJECT STAFF 

The Job Enhancement Training (JET) project staff consisted of 
two teachers, one program coordinator, one facilitator, and one 
recruiter. The teachers were selected on the basis of their 
experience with adult learners. Program coordinator selection was 
based upon experience with adult learners in addition to industry 
and management experience. 

TWO project staff members were Armstrong retirees, each with 
35 years of service to the company. They were selected for their 
familiarity with the day-by-day workings of the plant, 
specifically, the facilitator was familiar with the complex shift 
schedules as well as the technological changes that had taken place 
at the plant over the last five years and are projected to continue 
into the future. The recruiter had established a very high level of 
credibility with the work force and became invaluable in breaking 
down any initial mistrust by the employees regarding management's 
motives in implementing the program. Employees were afraid that 
coming forward, admitting they need instruction, would label them 
negatively in th^, eyes of management. The reputations of the two 
retirees and confidentiality on the JET staff facilitated employees 
ability to overcome these fears. 



■ Having former Armstrong employees as recruiters, allowed 
employees who had been identified by departmental supervisors to be 
in great need of basic skills training but who did not yet have the 
confidence to come forward and request training. These employees 
did enroll gradually, one at a time, due to the counseling and 
encouragement of the recruiter. The recruiter also served as 
liaison between the JET staff and the employees. There were times 
when employees had concerns that they were reluctant to share with 
the staff but felt comfortable sharing them with the recruiter. 



INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES 

This activity included planning learning activities which were 

related to the needs and interests of both the employees and 

Armstrong World Industries. Planning activities included 

identifying and collecting data on the employees as well as 

collecting job-specific instructional materials. 

The UWF curriculum team worked closely with the project staff 

facilitator who had recently retired as a plant supervisor. This 

provided an ideal opportunity to collect basic data on the various 

job responsibilities employees were expected to perform in the 

various departments. Data from the job descriptions were analyzed 

to determine the functional skills in the areas of reading, math, 

and language. For example, the Distribution Center Operator used 

a variety of skills in the course of the workday. 

"Transport, load, unload, and check finished material 
into and out 'of the Distribution Center with a lift 
truck. " 

10 
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While this seems simple enough, the working procedure for 
accomplishing this job is complex and involved: 

"Inspect cars and trucks prior to loading. Install '5th' 
wheel. Remove nails, bands, and debris. _ Inf orm_ DC 
Supervisor or Coordinator if unloadable conditions exist. 
Read instructions for loading order. Resequence material 
picks, as needed, after load assignment through 
Logisticon system. Give unitizing area mixed pallet 
configurations. Operate lift truck to pick pallet loads 
of material from Logisticon directed zones or racks. 
Transport directly to truck or unitizer area as directed. 
Determine the best method for loading. Notify 
Distribution Center Assistants when unloading assistance 
is required. Have a thorough working knowledge of the 
Logisticon system and its operating screens. Make sure 
vehicles are loaded correctly and that damaged material 
is taken to unitizer area. Determine best method for top 
loading material. On rail shipments, have doors closed 
and door seals properly installed. Perform cycle counts, 
as required. Coordinate the activities of the flatbed 
loading crews, ; 

Coordinate the activities of an unloading crew to 
repalletize and/or mechanically unload finished stocK. 
Operate lift truck and hand pallet transporter, as 
required, to remove material. Make sure that vehicles 
are unloaded correctly and that damaged material is taken 
to the unitizer. Transport unloaded finished stock 
material to the warehouse and stock in the Logisticon 
directed zones/rows and racks. 

Use care while operating lift truck and other equipment 
to prevent damkge to material. Check oil and water in 
truck every shift. Submit maintenance check sheet every 
shift. Refuel truck as required. Clean truck as 
necessary. Report as needed for truck maintenance. 
Maintain clean and orderly work area. Cleanup at the end 
of each shift. Observe safety precautions and Plant 
regulations to prevent injury to self and others. 
Maintain accurate reports as required." 

Based on the materials used to perform all of these jobs on a 

daily basis at Armstrong, the following list was created: 

Distribution Center Operator 

Writing: Loading Diagram 

Vehicle Inspection Report 
Raw Materials Receiving Report 

11 
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Shipping Department Load List (calculations to 
build loads for trailers) 

Reading: Loading Diagram 

Vehicle Inspection Report 

Raw Materials Receiving Report 

Lo<?d List - Shipping Manifest 

Labor Contract (Rules of Employment, Benefits) 

Brochures 

Bulletins 

Plant Newspaper . 
Correspondence from Medical Benefits Department 

Hourly Rate Brochure 

Mobile Equipment 

Training Program Materials 

Material Safety Data Sheet Basic Format 

and Information 
Injury Reports 

Math: Shipping Department Load List (Calculate number of 

loads trailer will hold and number of full 
and mixed loads from load list) 
Pay Check 

This list, the complete job description, and a sample of each 
form appearing on the above list were put into a file folder and 
color-coded according to department. These skills were then used 
as the basis of curriculum development by the teachers and 
coordinator for the duration of the program. The skills were also 
competencies used for the development of the Job Task Analysis 
Test. 



RECRUITMENT OP PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS 

Initial identification of the employees for the training 
program was done by self nominations, the facilitator and recruiter 
in consultation with the Employee and Labor Realtions Manager. The 
recruitment activity included a news release to all employees in 
the plant making them aware of the JET project. Peer support, one 
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on one contacts, and social interaction were essential to 

developing individual motivation to volunteer in the program, 

(i.e., the product of the recruitment activity). Although 

variations existed between the different departments of the plant, 

interests common to all employees existed. The following 

structural elements of the recruitment activity included: 

1. Begin each contact by stating up front that the Armstrong World 
Industries Inc. is beginning a job enhancement^ training program 
for employees. Explain the internal support incentives of the 
program. 

• . Have each member of the group complete a sign-up flier that 
contains only their name, department and check yes/no box for 
interest in participation. Open admission to _ and 
confidentiality the program was essential for maintaining 
employees interest and motivation. 

The initial recruitment efforts of the JET recruiter and 
facilitator and Armstrong's Human Resources Manager yielded 
approximately 150 employees interested in participat."! iig in the JET 
program. All 150 employees who expressed an interest in the 
program were granted two hours release time every week for 
participation in the JET Project. 

PROJECT STAFF TRAINING 

Staff training also occurred during the planning phase. The 
staff development program was designed to train the staff to 
implement the Social Context Activity Model of adult literacy 
instruction. Pre-service training included two components: (1) 
orientation to the project goals and strategies to adopt the model 
to the workplace environment, and (2) training in the design and 
implementation of the Social Context Curriculum. Orientation to 
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the project goals and worksite was conducted simultaneously with 
the curriculum training. The curriculum component of staff 
development included the following eight training topics: 

1. Orientation to adult learners. A discussion of the research 
base used as a rationale for the curriculum design. 

2. Orientation to the five phases of the curriculum. 

3. Training in general teaching strategies used in the social 
context model. 

4. Training in • designing literacy instructional activities 
directly from printed material used on the job. 

5. Training in designing Job Task Activities directly related to 
employee needs on the job. 

6. Training on how to administer assessment and use the results to 
guide instruction. 

7. Training in keeping assessment and anecdotal records on 
students . 

Additionally, staff received training in Statistical Process 
Control (SPC) and Gainsharing from Armstrong personnel. SPC is a 
way of measuring a range of performance on a process in order to 
reduce variability in both quality and productivity. Gainsharing 
is a means of sharing the fruits of increased productivity and 
quality between the company and the employees. Staff were provided 
guided plant tours to expose them to the actual working tasks and 
as experienced by the employees. The staff was included in 
management meetings in order to become familiar with plant 
organization and operation. In addition, meetings with supervisors 
provided insight into the skills most needed on the plant floor. 
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PLANT IKSTRUCTIONAL FACILITIES 

During the planning phase, the physical facilities were also 
prepared. The Old Yard Lunchroom, approximately 20' x 15' was 
available and provided direct access to the plant floor. This was 
transformed to a dual classroom divided by a sound-soak partition. 
TWO round tables, five feet in diameter, were placed on either side 
of the partition. Bookshelves were placed on either side also and 
were stocked with magazines donated by the Pensacola Junior College 
Library, used paperbacks donated by a local used book store, and 
functional adult workbooks covering the areas of math, reading, and 
language published by Paradigm, Steck-Vaugh, and Contemporary. 
Manipulatives for math instruction, including plastic blocks for 
teaching area and plastic cut-out circles and squares for teaching 
fractions, were ordered. Two chalkboards were mounted on either 
side of the room. Posters about metrics, the multiplication 
tables, problem-solving, and word-attack skills were put on the 
walls. Two PCs were purchased for the program by Armstrong. These 
were set up in a corner of the room. Instructional software for 
graphing, measuring, typing, reading, and writing was installed. 
As enrollment increased, a small conference room was designated as 
another classroom. One of the round tables and a bookshelf were 
taken from the original classroom to furnish it. Two additional PCs 
were put in the original classroom in their place and additional 
software was installed. Software programs used in this program 
were: Harvard Graphics, Professional Write, Lotus 1-2-3, Using 
graphs, charts and tables. Touch Typing for Beginners, Math 
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Practice, Level 2.4, Parts of Speech Level 3, Punctuation, Levels 
2-4, Spelling, Levels 1-3, Vocabulary, Level 4, Reading for 
Information, Level 2, Reading for Meaning, Levels 1 and 2, Math 
Concepts, Levels P, 2, 3, 4 and Geometry 1 and 2. 
SCHEDULIKG FOR INSTRUCTION 

The final planning activity was scheduling instructional 
sessions. As with any instructional process among students of 
diverse interests and abilities, grouping is one of the most 
important aspects of transferring knowledge. Groups were designed 
to encourage cooperative learning through small grovip work, taking 
into consideration the needs and abilities of employees. Employees 
were grouped according to four established characteristics: the 
employee's previous educational background as determined by the 
structured interviews, their reading ability as determined by the 
informal reading inventory, scores on the TABE, and the employee's 
own goals. Groups were formed according to the time employees 
could be released from their work schedules. Attention was given to 
minimizing the least interruption in production within the various 
departments. Thus, the groups were made up of a mixture of 
'jmployees from throughout the plant. 

Data from the interview process allowed the staff to determine 
those employees who lacked a high school education and were 
interested in obtaining a GED. It also provided staff with 
information on employees' perceptions of their strengths and 
weaknesses in areas such as math, reading, and writing. 
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Allowing employees to determine particular areas of interest 
indicated the staff what the individual's goals were. These goals 
were broadened to include their goals for the workplace. Employees 
were also asked to decide which areas of instruction they felt were 
needed in their personal lives. In this manner, connections were 
made between the skills needed to perform their jobs and those 
skills that they used in their lives. 

Logistically, the most important element in grouping employees 
for training was job schedules. Scheduling was done around five 
different operating schedules within the context of three rotating 
shifts and six different departments. A number of different shift 
schedules operate in the plant, thus, it was crucial that this be 
the starting point in grouping efforts. 

The majority of the employees were on a 3-shift rotating 
scheduling. Nearly 72% of the students attend class two out of 
three weeks during the day shift (7 a.m. to 3 p.m.) and the 
afternoon shift (3 p.m. to 11 p.m.) During the third, or graveyard, 
shift (11 p.m. to 7 a.m.) no employee would attend class. The 
result was that the teachers saw a particular employee one week 
during the day shift, the next week during the afternoon shift, and 
the third week not at all. The fourth week started the entire 
rotation all over. 

The next largest group schedule that had to be integrated was 
day shift. This shift accounted for 15% of all employees. These 
employees usually came from the Maintenance Departmen . which 
comprised persons who were usually very familiar with mathematics. 
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This shift also had the advantage of being able to attend class 
every week, instead of only two out of three weeks. 

The three remaining shifts were made up of a 3-shift rotating 
on a two-week cycle, a 4-shift rotating schedule, and a 2-shift 

rotating schedule. 

Armed with all of this information, the facilitator designed 
the schedule. It was also necessary for him to confer with plant 
supervisors to determine when it would be easiest to provide relief 
workers for those who left the line to come to class. At the 
beginning of the program, employees came to class two times a week 
for one-hour sessions. Based on employee, supervisor, and teacher 
feedback, the decision was made at the beginning of the second term 
to make the switch to one two-hour session per week. 

Because of the complexity of scheduling, the following example 
is provided. 

Bill (a fictional employee) , is in the Fabrication 
Department, which is involved in the cutting and shaping 
of ceiling tiles. He is on a rotating shift that has him 
working from 7 a.m. to 3 p.m. one week; from 3 p.m. to ll 
p.m. the next week; and from 11 p.m. to 7 a.m. the third 
week. This shift rotation will continue throughout the 
year. Bill is not a high school graduate, but is a 
strong reader and requires only slight remediation in 
reading to place him at a ninth grade Isvel. His TABE 
results show that he is below a ninth grade level in math 
and writing skills, but Bill feels that math is the more 
important of these two subjects as they relate to :ob 
performance. He feels that writing is important to him 
on a more personal level and would welcome some 
instruction in writing, but, again, prefers to 
concentrate on math. Bill's personal goal is to achieve 
a GED, but he does not know if he is ready for it. 

Bill would then be grouped with other employees of the same or 

nearly the same interests and abilities. Strict adherence to this 
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grouping formula was not always practical, but it was the rule for 
all employees entering the program. Only scheduling conflicts had 
the power to override the importance of any other factors. In a 
situation in which an employee's attendance in class was irregular, 
class times were set aside to provide those employees with regular 
instructors and classmates. 

Following these procedures for grouping employees, staff were 
able to approximate a homogeneous grouping of employees. Employees 
cooperated well within the groups because their needs and interests 
were often the same. Because they often came from the same 
department and shift schedule, most of the employees had already 
established patterns of working together. 

When necessary, new groupings were assigned to accommodate 
advancing employees and to cope with any new employees coming into 
the program. Due to the fact that enrollment was open, new 
employees entered, were evaluated, and then assigned to a 
complementary group throughout the program. Occasionally, this 
addition of new employees overloaded certain class periods, which 
made it necessary to redistribute groups with each new term. 

This redistribution of employees and groups had a number of 
benefits. It allowed employees the opportunity to apply 
cooperative skills in several different groups, extended the range 
of the instructors to implement cooperative learning strategies, 
and challenged employees with new learning situations. 
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ASSESSMENT PHASE 

Assessment sessions were conducted following the recruitment 
of employees for participation in the program, to obtain base--line 
data on employees' job enhancement training needs- Informal data 
was also collected for individual employee folders containing 
writing samples and from teacher anecdotal reports maintained 
throughout the program. 

In the first individual assessment sessions, employees were 
surveyed in reading, writing, and self-perceptions related to 
literacy instruction. Consistent with the concept of activity, 
assessment yielded the products of the activity, motives and goals 
related to the activity, and the process used by the employee 
during engagement in the activity. Products of the initial 
assessment activities and measures of reading and writing skill 
were not used to determine content for the curriculum instructional 
phases. Instead, data from surveys of students* self -percept ions 
provided diagnostic information that determined the content for 
instructional activities. 

The Ekwall Informal Reading Inventory (IRI) (Allyn and Bacon, 
1986) was administered to give a view of each employee engaged in 
a text reading activity. The IRI diagnostic focus was the 
employee's use of context, message information, syntax, and 
graphophonic knowledge to comprehend the text passages. Following 
the comprehension questions, the employees were asked how they 
figured out some of their answers. This type of informal text 
reading assessment frequently emerged later in the maintenance 
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phase of instruction. The Test of Adult Basic Education (TABE) 
test was also administered to determine baseline data on each 
employee's mathematics, language and reading abilities. The data 
from both the IRI and the TABE were used to group employees into 
groups for instruction. 

Initial writing samples were collected by asking employees to 
write about their previous experiences in school reading or writing 
activities. The diagnostic focus of the writing assessment was on 
content. Identification of the employees' patterns of internalized 
failure which could affect their job enhancement training 
performance in the program were rated. Products from the writing 
assessment activity (i.e., spelling, mechanics, and sentence 
structure skills) were not used to determine specific writing 
skills taught in the instructional phases of the program. 

A structured interview (See Appendix B, page 46) was conducted 
using the following questions relevant to the individual employee 
and the social unit. Questions related to the individual were 
structured to obtain information about school history, reading and 
writing in everyday life, speaking and listening performance, and 
strategies used when unknown words or difficult reading tasks are 
encountered. The social unit questions were structured to obtain 
information about employees' personal goals related to their past, 
present, and future employment, and to establish rapport with the 
teachers. Thus, it was very important to make employees feel as 
relaxed as possible. 
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The assessment data was analyzed to identify some basic 
employee characteristics common to the total group. In general, 
the employees expressed resignation toward learning and low 
expectations of success. They felt their jobs were good and 
improvement would help them very little at work. Many employees 
expressed a desire to learn to use computers and felt they need 
help in mathematics. Initially most employees could not see a 
direct connection between the job enhancement training and their 
jobs. 

COMMUNITY OF LEARNERS 

An important aspect of the Job Enhancement Training Project 
was to enhance each employee's ability to become a self-directed 
individual. Becoming self-directed was crucial for continuous 
learning to occur once the JET Project ended. Self -directed means 
personally initiated or one who relies on self or fellow-employees 
for self-improvement. Self-educated without formal instruction is 
the key to becoming a community of learners. The term, community 
of learners, refers to the concept of shared learning interaction 
and group modeling as originally proposed by the Soviet theorist 
Vygotsky. Since employees in the JET Project were already scheduled 
into small groups for instruction, it was easy to analyze the group 
for tasks and socioemotional roles. 

A review of the literature on group dynamics showed the 
following nineteen , (19) different roles people play in grou^ 
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interactions (Benne & Sheats, 1948; Books, 1990? Hare, 1976). (See 
Figure 1) . 
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Figure 1: GROUP STRUCTURE^ 
Task Roles and Socioemotional Roles in Groups. 



Role 



Function 



Task Roles 



Initiator/contributor 



Information seeker 



Opinion seeker 



Coordinator 



Procedural technician 



Recorder 



Recommends novel ideas about the problem 
at hand, new ways to approach the 
problem, or possible solutions not yet 
considered. 

Emphasizes getting the facts by calling 
for background information from others. 

Asks for more qualitative types of data, 
such as attitudes, values and feelings. 

Shows the relevance of each idea and its 
relationship to the overall problem. 

Cares for operational details, such as 
the materials, machinery, and so on. 

Takes notes and maintains records. 



Socioemotional Roles 



Encourager 

Harmonizer 
Compromiser 

Follower 



Rewards others through agreement, 
warmth, and praise. 

Mediates conflict among group members. 

Shifts his or her own position on an 
issue in order to reduce conflict in the 
group. 

Accepts the ideas offered by others and 
serves as an audience for the group. 



Systematic and frequent use of small group procedures had 
profound positive impact upon the classroom climate as the 
instructional site became a community of learners. The small group 
arrangement allowed employees the opportunity to work together and 
enhanced each other's mathematical knowledge. This resulted in 
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their increased job proficiency, while at the same time, enhanced 



their own self -worth and trust in fellow employees. 

Using small-group cooperative learning groups as a means to 
developing a community of learners, addresses these problems in 
several ways: 

1. Small groups provide a social support mechanism for learning • 
Employees have a chance to exchange ideas, to ask questions 
freely, to explain to one another, to clarify^ ideas ^ and 
concepts, to help one another understand the ideas in a 
meaningful way, and to express feelings about their learning. 
This is part of the social dimension of learning, 

2. Small-group learning offers opportunities for success for all 
employees. Employees within groups are not competing one 
against another to solve problems. The group interaction is 
designed to help all membf^rs learn the concepts and problem- 
solving strategies. 

3. Unlike many other types of problems in life, a job related 
problem can actually be solved in reasonable lengths of time, 
such as a class period. Moreover, job-task problems are 
ideally suited for group discussion in that they have solutions 
that can be objectively demonstrated. Employees can persuade 
one another by the logic of their arguments. 

4. Job task problems can often be solved by several different 
approaches. Employees in groups can discuss the merits of 
different proposed solutions and perhaps learn several 
strategies for solving the same problem. 

5. Employees in groups can help one another master basic facts and 
necessary computational procedures. These can often be dealt 
with in the context of the more exciting aspects of mathematics 
learning through games, puzzles, or discussion of meaningful 
problems. 

6. The Armstrong World Industries Inc. Plant is filled with 
exciting and challenging ideas that merit discussion. One 
learns ';y talking, listening, explaining, and thinking of 
others, as well as by oneself. Buck (1962, p. 563) puts it this 
way: 

"Le.. me remind you that employee-employee interactions 
are also important in learning, and that at any 
level, much can be learned from discussions between 
employees. Moreover, a test of understanding is 
often the ability to communicate to others; and this 
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act itself is often the final and most crucial step 
in the learning process." 

7 The workplace offers many opportunities for creative thinking, 
for exploring open-ended situations, for making conjectures and 
testing them with data, for posing intriguing problems, and for 
solving non routine problems. Employees in groups can often 
handle challenging situations that are well beyond the 
capabilities of individuals at that developmental stage. 

8. Small-group work, large-group discussions, and presentation of 
individual and group reports - both written and oral - provide 
an environirent in which employees can practice and refine their 
growing ability to communicate mathematical and other thougtit: 
processes and strategies. Small groups provide a forum for 
asking questions, discussing ideas, making mistakes, learning 
to listen to others' ideas, offering constructive criticism, 
and summarizing discoveries in writing. Whole group 
discussions enable employees to pool and evaluate ideas; they 
provide opportunities for recording data, sharing solution 
strategies, summarizing collected data, inventing notations, 
hypothesizing, and constructing simple arguments. 

Employees' learning is supported when they have opportunities 
to describe theii own ideas, hear others explain their thoughts, 
speculate, question, and explore various approaches. To provide 
for this, learning together in small groups gives them more 
opportunities to interact with concepts than do the traditional 
class discussions. Not only do employees have the chance to speak 
more often, but they may be more comfortable taking the risks of 
trying out their thinking during problem-solving situations in the 
setting of a small group. The JET Project sought to establish a 
community of learners in which working in cooperative groups is 
part of the basic culture of the classroom learning process. Such 
an environment maximizes the active participation of each employee 
and reduces the isolation of individuals. A setting that values 
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and promotes social interaction provides employees with an 
ingredient essential for learning. 

In summary, a community of learners, with problems and search 
for strategies, can learn to work with problems, search for 
strategies and evaluate their solutions. The team 

coordinator/ facilitator must have developed the following learning 
characteristics : 

- Interest in finding solutions to problems. 

- Confidence to try various strategies. 

- Willingness to risk being wrong at times. 

- Ability to accept frustration that comes from not knowing. 

- Willingness to persevere when solutions are not immediate. 

- Understanding of the difference between not knowing the 
answer and not having found it yet. 

The leader then engages other employees in cooperative 
problem-solving lessons. With an understanding of the problem 
situation, the group can work toward finding solutions, and finally 
evaluate of the solutions. Specific teaching techniques are useful 
at each of these three stages: introducing, exploring, and 

summarizing. 

During the introducing stage, the leader's goal is for the 
employees to understand the problem, the scope of solutions 
possible, and whateyer guidelines are necessary to record their 
results. At this stage, some or all of these teaching steps are 
needed: 

1, Present or review concepts that are needed. 
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2. Pose a part of the problem or a similar but smaller 
problem for the students to try. 

3. Present the problem to be solved. 

4. Discuss to make .sure students understand what they 
are to do. 

The leader must rake sure all employees understand the tasks 
and know what's expected of them. It is useful to have students 
give examples and restate the problem to check their understanding. 

Exploring begins when employees work cooperatively toward a 
solution. When the groups are working, the leader has two 
responsibilities. 

1 Observe the interaction, listening to each group's ideas, 
strategies, and work procedures for use in summarizing. 

2. Offer assistance when needed to keep the group working 
productively and independently. 

In summary, there are three goals to accomplish: 

1. Have groups share their processes, both group 
procedures and strategies used. 

2. Have groups present their findings and solutions. 

3. Generalize from the solutions by extending it to other 
workplace situations. 

Before summarizing, it is important that all employees have 
ended their explorations and that their attention has returned to 
group discussion. It helps, if possible, to have the employees 
come together in a single gathering place to help them focus. They 
should be encouraged to listen and respond to each other's 
comments. It may be helpful for the leader to record data on the 
chalkboard or chart paper as it is presented. 
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It is from this direct experience with their co-workers that 
the group becomes more comfortable working and learning together as 
a community of learners. 



TRAHSITION/MAINTENJUilCE PHASES 

Curriculum development and implementation were the major 
activities of the transition and the maintenance phases. The design 
of the curriculum for the JET Program was based upon and included 
a number of influences. Learning activities (see Appendix D for 
samples) involved the use of Armstrong workplace materials, 
meetings with Armstrong staff personnel, supervisor expressed 
needs, employee expressed needs, and instructor tours of the plant. 

Early in the program the instructors evaluated the Armstrong 
workplace materials that were gathered and condensed by project 
facilitator. These identified skills tha^ were inherent in the 
plantwide materials, as well as those skills that were required for 
each department. 

Plantwide materials required such skills as: 

1. paycheck calculations 

2. time sheet calculations 

3 reading plant published information, such as the plant 

newsletter, benefits brochures, and work orders. 
4. reading graphs and charts 

Departmental materials required such skills as: 

1. plotting points on a coordinate graph 

2. adding and subtracting decimals and fractions 

3. basic keyboarding skills 

The JET staff also consulted with Armstrong personnel to 
determine what skills are required on a daily basis at the plant. 
These consultations included workshops in SPC (Statistical Process 
Control) and Gainsharing. 

Consultation also took the form of meetings with supervisors, 
which provided insights into which competencies gathered from the 
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plant materials, would be of use to employees on the floor. For 
example, supervisors brought out that employees often spent a great 
amount of time trying to set machinery to exact measurements, 
without considering the tolerances allowed. As a result, 
instruction moved to focus on the concept and use of tolerances. 

Employees themselves, often provided valuable information on 
what was worth teaching, and what was not. It was explained to the 
employees from the very first structured interview, that the major 
force of the program was to help them strengthen their work related 
skills. Thus employees were aware that classroom instruction would 
be aimed at those skills needed in their own jobs. Employees, as 
was the case with supervisors, would quite often inform the 
teachers of those skills that were or not applicable to their 
situation. It is important to note here, that many employees 
specifically requested instruction on basic skills in math 
concepts, computation and application. Some employees also 
expressed the need in improving reading comprehension. Lessons were 
designed to meet these individual needs. For many employees, an 
understanding of the "basics" was essential before work related 
materials could be introduced. 

The instructors also embarked upon numerous tours of the 
Armstrong plant, in order to observe first hand the skills being 
used on the plant floor. It was noted that graphs and charts are 
apparent almost everywhere in the plant, and are, in fact, a form 
of communication that is quite heavily relied upon at Armstrong. 
Paretto charts, for example, are a primary tool of SPC. 
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Specifically, the learning activities developed centered on the 
following concepts: 

CURRICULUM CONCEPTS 



!• Application of Math Skills 

A. Computation 

1. Pay Check Calculations 

B. Measurement 
!• Board Area 

2. Board Measurements 
3 • Word Problems 

4. Hourly Week 

5. Paycheck calculations 

6. Paint Volumes 

C. Conversion of Units of 
Measure 

A. Square Area in 
Standard to Standard 

B. Square Area in 
standard to Metric 

C. Square Are in Metric 
to Standard 

D. Square Area in Metric 
to Metric 

£• Paint Volume in 

Standard to Standard 

F. Paint Volume in 
Standard to Metric 

G. Paint Volume in Metric 
to Standard 

H. Paint Volume in Metric 
to Metric 

D. Coiaputation of Units of 
Measure 

A. Same as C above 

E. Fractions 

A. Ruler Measurements 

B. Pie Charts 

C. Daily hours 
?• Decimals 

A. Fraction to 
Decimal Conversion 
and Equivalents 

B. Rounding Off 

C. Money 

D. Margin of Error 



II, 



E. Graphing 

F. Percent s 

1. Sales Discounts 
2 • T^xes 

3. Armstrong Goals 

G. Area 

1. Board/ Area 

2. Paint/Area 

3 . Garden/Area 

4 . Carpet/Area 

H. Volume 

1. Paint Mixing Volume 

I. Graphing 

1. Reading and 
Interpreting Graphs 

2. Graphing Daily 
Hours 

3. Graphing Birdhouse 
Heights 

J. Geometry/Trigonometry 

1. Squaring 
Foundations 

2. Finding Area and 
Perimeter of Non- 
square Shapes 

Whole Number Computation 

A. Addition 

B. Subtraction 

C. Multiplication 

D. Division 

Units of Measurements 
A. Measures of Length 

1. Standard Measures 

a. miles 

b. yards 

c. feet 

d. inches 

2. Metric Measures 
a. kilometers 
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b. meters 

c, decimeters 

d. centimeters 

e, millimeters 

B. Measures of Weight 

1. Standard Measures 
a • ounces 

tons 
c, pounds 

2. Metric Measures 

a. kilograms 

b . grams 

C. Liquid Measures 

1. Standard Measures 

a . cups 

b. pints 

c . ounces 

d . quarts 

e. gallons 

2. Metric Measures 

a. kilometers 

b. liters 

D. Measures of Time 

1. years 

2 . months 

3 . weeks 

4 . days 

5 . hours 

6. minutes 

7 . seconds 

A, Standard to Standard 
Standard to Metric 

C. Metric to Metric 

D. Metric to Standard 

Computation of Units of 
Measure 

A, Standard Units 

1. Addition 

2 . Subtraction 

3 . Multiplication 

4 . Division 

B, Metric Units 

1. Addition 

2 . Subtraction 

3. Multiplication 

4. Division 



VI . Fractions 

A, Fundamentals of 
Fractions 

!• Whole numbers to 
Fractions 

2, Fractions to Whole 
Numbers 

3, Fraction Forms 

a, proper fractions 

b, mixed fractions 

c, improper 
fractions 

4, Reducing fractions 

5, Finding Common 
Denominators 

6, Addition to 
Fractions (All) 

7, Subtraction of 
Fractions (All) 

8, Multiplication of 
Fractions (All) 

9, Division of 
Fractions (All) 

VII. Decimals 

A, Decimal Place Value 

B, Fractions to Decimals 
C- Decimals to Fractions 
D, Comparing Decimals 

£• Addition 

F, Subtraction 

G. Multiplication 
Division 

VIII. Percents 

A, Fractions to Percents 
B- Decimals to Percents 

C, Percents to Fractions 

D, Percents to Decimals 

IX. Area 

A. Determining Area 

B. Computation in Area 

C. Area Opposed to 
Perimeter 

X. Volume 

A. Determining Volume 

B. Volume Opposed to Area 
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Graphing 

A- X, Y Axis , 

X, Y Coordinates 

C. Plotting Points on a 
Graph 

D. Line Graphs 

E. Bar Graphs 

F. Circle Graphs 

G. Reading Graphs (All) 

H. Drawing Graphs (All) 
I • Average 

J . Mean 

K. Median 

L* Baseline 

M. Margin of Error 

Geoinetry/Trigonoii;etry 

A. Shapes 

B. Circles 

C* Degrees in a Circle 

D* Angles 

E* Right Angles 

F. Pythagorean Theorem 

G, 6-8-10 rule 



PROGRAM RESULTS 

The Job Enhancement Training Project was a success. Of the 
150 employees who participated in the project, approximately 50% 
reached or surpassed the goals identified in August, 1991. The 
other 50% showed growth in basic literacy skill (reading, writing 
and computational skills) . All 150 employees attitudes about 
learning improved. Thus, they demonstrated an improved self- 
concept. The employees became more open to discuss ideas and 
concepts as the project progressed. Other accomplishments worth 
noting were: 

- Employee participation and motivation were extremely high, which 
sets the stage for continuous learning through collaborative 
groups . 

- Through collaborative group learning activities, employees have 
learned to communicate more readily and effectively in problem 
solving. 

- Employee's attendance is excellent, and the drop out rate is less 
than 10%, indicating high interest. 

The JET Project participants demonstrated increased 
productivity and more safety hours as compared to June, 1991. In 
addition, the plant realized a decreased scrap rate and less 
downtime, which was attributed to the impact of upgrading 
employees' skills and morale. 

Additionally, there was marked improvement in the achievement 
levels of all employees. Those improvements were in reading and 
math skills necessary to perform current duties as well as 
acceptance of new roles in the workforce. This conclusion was 
supported by test results and also teacher, employee, and 
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supervisor assessments. Because supervisors saw a change in 
employees' attitudes toward their jobs, which yielded in increased 
production, they were more willing to cooperate with the work force 
scheduling demands of the project. This in turn, provided frequent 
opportunities to tailor the project to meet the changing needs of 
the plant. 

Employees were also administered the exit structured interview 
(see Appendix C, page 50) at the end of the program. A copy for the 
exit interview is found in Appendix C. 

The following is a short summary of some of the pertinent 
information regarding the graduated employees' exit interviews. To 
date, 140 employees, have graduated, and all except one of those 
have been interviewed. The one exception was ill at the time of the 
interviews. 

Indicated Employee Interest in College Credit Courses 

All students indicated that they would like to continue their 
education if something could be offered to suit them and their 
schedule. The staff took these areas of interest and matched them 
with existing PJC classes. 

The specific areas of interest were: 

Accounting 

Algebra 

Business Management 
Business Math 
Communication Skills 
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Computer (general) 

Computer (Lotus) 

Mini Courses/Seminars 

Reading Improvement 

Writing Skills Improvement 

Tutor Volunteers from Employee Graduates 

When asked if they would consider tutoring other employees on 
their own time, 21 employees responded that they would consider the 
prospect. Some of these responses were given on the condition that 
they be presented with more information before asked for 
commitment. Of the remainder, 15 employees indicated that they 
would not like to tutor, and 4 were not sure, or did not answer the 
question. 

Graduate Responses to Assistance in the Workplace 

When asked to indicate the areas in which they as employees 
would be willing to apply their new or refreshed skills, (sne 
attached listing) 11 students said that they would be interested in 
working on 2 or more of the areas. Further, many of the students 
that did not respond said that they were already assisting in or 
had assisted in some of the same areas, and therefore, did not feel 
inclined to make more commitments. Specifically, graduate responses 
to assistance in the workplace follow: 
Sam: Writing Work Orders 

Conduct Plant Tours 

ECR Committees 
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Eugene: Writing Work Orders 

Designate Trainers 

Assist with benefit re-enrollment 
Ron: Reporting on status of work orders to crew 

Monitor process audits for accu7;acy/Dept . 

Review minutes/indicate areas for improvement 

Assist in devising easy to read forms for pr. cess audits 

Assist with designed experiments 

SPC for line operations on stretch goal category 

measurements 
Designated trainers 
Corrective Action Teams 

Assist in gathering information for documenting 

standardized operating procedures for training 
Larryr Yes to all areas on checklist 
Jimmie: IE per 6-10-92 QIT minutes 

Record downtime 
Darryl: Safety crew meetings 

Stretch goal measurement 

Writing work orders 

Designated trainers 

Corrective action teams 

Conduct plant tours 
Willard: Explaining Gainsharing results at monthly business crew 
meetings 

Reporting on status of work orders to crew 
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Assist in devising easy to read forms for process audits 
Assist with designed experiments 
Assist with tests 

SPC for line operations on stretch goal category 

measurements 
Conduct plant tours 
OFI Coordinator for Team/Crew 
STOP tours 

Assisting in gathering information for documenting 

standardized operating procedures for training 
Maintain safety statistics 
Writing work orders 
Assist with designed experiments 
Assist with tests 

SPC for line operations on stretch goal category 

measurements 
Corrective Action Teams 

Data gathering on "customer" problems with material — 

reporting same to team/crew 
Corrective Action Teams 
Plant newspaper contact 

Assist in gathering information for documenting 

standardized operating procedures for training 
Assist with benefit re-enrollment 
Maintain safety statistics 



Steve: Plant newspaper contact for department or crew 
STOP tours 

Revise FAB Spec sheets to better meet needs of new 

organization 
Assist in gathering information for documenting 

standardized operating procedures for training 
Assist with benefit re-enrollment 
Maintain safety statistics for crew/team; Obtain 

incident reports on outside cares which could apply 
to that operation and report on same 
Graduate Interest in Own-Time Computer Use 

Thirty-two of the employees indicated that they would like to 
spend some of their own time using and learning the computer. The 
most commonly given times for use were: 
6 a.m. - 7 a.m. 
2 p.m. - 4 p.m. 
9 p.m. - 10 p.m. 

Graduate Comments on Jet Program's Effectiveness 

A number of common comments surfaced during the graduation 
interviews. In general, they are: 

- Most employees saw changes in their ability to do job 
related mathematics. 

- Most employees expressed desire to continue their education; 
through correspondence schools such as ICS, vocational 
classes, and 'more advanced college credit courses such as 
business math, computer science, or algebra. 
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- Many employees expressed willingness to help as tutors* 

- Most employees willing to come in on their own time and work 
with the computers. 

Some specific employee responses are as follows: 

- The program helped me to do problems better, and to write 
better. 

- I feel more self confident and comfortable doing math 
problems since attending the JET Program. 

- This program has helped in many ways that do not show up on 
paper. Learning stimulates your mind and excites me. 

- The purpose of this program v/as to help me keep up with the 
future and it succeeded. 

- (JET Program) Couldn't have been done any better than what 
we have now. I would like to see the JET Program continue 
just as it is. 

- Helped me in my work in measuring and formulas for 
meast;ring. 

- It (the computer) doesn't seem impossible now and I'm not 
afraid to learn. 

- The JET Program has helped me to do my mental math quicker 
and helped me in my set--ups. 



RECOMMENDATIONS 

Although the project was a success, the project staff 
identified certain variables which would enhance future 
replication. Based on the experiences with the Armstrong World 



Industries, Inc. Job Enhancement Training Project, the 



recommends the following: 

1. Limit program enrollment to a maximum of 60 employees at any 
given time, thereby, not affecting the line operations as much 
as during the grant period. 

2 Provide collaborative learning instraction for teachers up 
front with a focus on math skills and reading abilities needed 
for functional literacy at work and in society. 

3. Open classroom and computers to individuals several hours a 
week to work on necessary skills on their own time with 
teacher assistance. Develop a point system whereby employees 
are rewarded for this participation. 

4 Encourage other employees through recruiting and interviewing 
to participate in the JET classes. As employees complete the 
course objectives other employees would enter. 

5 Limit expenses since the classroom is already furnished, 
computers purchased and learning materials are reusable. In 
addition to employee release time, we foresee primary expenses 
as that of teacher salaries and purchase of several software 
programs and workbooks. 

6. Consult with supervisors during planning phase for input on 
needed skills development. Meet with them at regular intervals 
during the life of the program for continuing curriculum input 
and feedback on student performance in the workplace as it 
relates to instruction. 

7, Provide flexibility in program administration to reflect the 
needs of the plant. 
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Appendix A 

curriculum Knowledge Base 

The project was based on the social context activity model 
(Leont'ev, 1981) which was validated by Jennings and Krauss (1989) . 
Failure of the traditional basic skills instructional model was 
attributed to its retrospective focus on employee attainment of 
preestablished literacy skills and the assumption that employee 
motives and goals in literacy activities are compatible with these 
skills. The social context activity model posits that literacy is 
a relative phenomena and literacy needs are specific to the 
employee and the social context within which the employee operates. 
Instruction was based on the concept of activity with a prospective 
focus on the formation of employee's shared and personal literacy 

motives and goals. 

in the social context activity job enhancement training 
project, emphasis is placed on the employees' literacy motives and 
goals that were formed within the contexts of their previous 
learning activities that may have affected their future performance 
in an adult education program. The Social Context Adult Literacy 
curriculum at Armstrong World Industries Inc. guide employees 
toward literacy improvement by providing instruction that focused 
on employee goal formation as related to specific jobs they were 
expected to perform in the various departments at the plant rather 
than skills attainment. 

The project model was developed from Soviet learning theory 
(Vygotsky, 1962, 1978, 1981), the concept of activity (Leonfev, 
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1981), and Western motivational research. Vygotsky (1981) 
described learning as individuals mastering and internalizing 
social forms of behavior during social interaction with others, 
vygotsky 's learning theory was particularly applicable to Job 
Enhancement Training Project at Armstrong due to its emphasis on 
language and social interaction. For Vygotsky, language was the 
means of social interaction and thought because words mediated 
learning in a social context (Leont'ev, 1981). 

In the concept of activity, Leont'ev (1981) explained how the 
learner's self-knowledge, motives, and goals develop during 
activity. As an employee engaged in an activity, she or he 
correlated the activity, the product of the activity, and the self. 
Cognition, new self -percept ions , motives, and goals emerged from 
the activity (Davydod, 1981; Leont'ev, 1978, 1981). Diener and 
Dweck (1978, 1980) reported that as high achieving students engaged 
in a difficult learning activity, they applied self-monitoring 
strategies and attributed their success to effort, an internal 
controllable factor. 

The curriculum integrated mathematics, reading, writing, 
speaking, and listening through philosophy, instructional 
organization, and teaching methods. It was not a prepackaged set 
of basic skills tests and workbook drills used in the traditional 
tutor-learner diad. The model represents a design specifically for 
the employees at Armstrong World Industries that would have 
practical significance for them within their real workplace 
situational context! The goal, design, and content of the social 
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context curriculum were based on the common interests, attitudes, 
and perceptions that bond the employees into social units. The 
curriculum uses the social unit from which it was developed, a 
group of employees working in the same industry. 

The curriculum was prefaced with two important conditions 
crucial to successful implementation. First, the project 
coordinator and teachers accepted the definition of literacy as a 
personal and social act that is context-bound and were 
knowledgeable in the area of adult learning as opposed to lay 
tutors. Secona, the curriculum was not a linear instructional 
design. TJie four program components were a planning phase, an 
assessment phase, a transition phase, and a maintenance phase. The 
curriculum phases were reported sequentially, but each frequently 
emerged within the other three phases throughout the project. 
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Appendix B 

Job Enhancement Training structured Interview Procedures 

1. Begin session by explaining the program including these 
specific points: 

- Program is funded by U.S. Department of Education and 
Armstrong. 

- Reading and writing are personal activities. Program is 
designed to help yon in reading, writing, and math. 

- Program participation will lead to certificates of 
completion. 

- Job training materials will be used if you want them. 

- Personal rearilng, writing and math needs. 

- No tests to pass or fail. 

- Regular attendance is expected. 

- Initially, we will figure out your reading, writing and math 
strengths and weaknesses so we know what you need to practice 
and learn. 

- You will help us identify your needs by telling us how you 
think you are doing as we go along. 

- We will read things together in groups and discuss things I 
read to you, but you will not be asked to read to anyone else 
unless you want to. 

- No one will read your writing. You may read what you have 
written to others if you choose. 

2. Do you have any questions for me now? 

3. Structured interview. 

4. Writing sample. 

Topic: I want you to write anything you want to say about your 

previous experiences in school. 

Did you like school? Why or why not? 

Do you feel like you did well in school? Why or why not? 
Do you have any specific memory of school you want to write 
about (good or bad)? 
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structured Interview Questions 
Name: Date of Birth: 

Address: 
Phone : 

JOB INFORMATION (state the topic) 

1. What department do you work in? 

2. What shift are you on? 

3. What is your job title? 

4. Who is your supervisor? 

5. How many years have you been working at Armstrong? 

6. Did you have any other jobs before coming to Armstrong? 

7. Why did you first apply for a job at Armstrong? (a friend or 
relative works here, etc.) 

8. Have you been in any on-the-job training programs at Armstrong? 
Did this training prepare you for a new job, or did it help you 
in the job you were in at that time? (did you get a promotion, 
etc.) Was the training helpful, or not? Why? 

EDUCATIONAT. BACKGROUND (state topic) 

1. What was the last grade you completed in school? 

2. Do you have a high school diploma or GED? 

3. Have you had any other educational training outside of 
Armstrong? (vocational school, technical training) 

4. What was the last grade your mother completed in school? Your 
father? 

5. Do you have any children in school? What grades are they in? 
What grades did they complete? 

6. How well do you think your children are doing in school? 
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7. Let's go back to when you were in school. 

Did you do well in school? (NO: Why not?) 

What did you like about school? 

What did you dislike about school? 

What was your favorite subject? 

What was your least favorite subject? 

Have you had any experience in using a computer? 

Would you like to learn how to use a computer? 
PERSONAL INTERESTS 

1, I'd like to know what you are interested in away from work. 

Do you have any hobbies? 
Do you like sports? 

What do you like to do in your free time? 

What kinds of movies/TV shows do you like to watch? 

READING/WRITING 

1. Do you do any reading in your free time? 

2. Hov7 often do you read? (daily, weekly, etc.) 

3. What time of day do you usually read? (morning, evening, 
etc. ) 

4. What type of material do you read? (newspaper, magazines, TV 
Guide, phone book, directions, etc.) 

5. Do you viver use a dictionary, encyclopedias, or reference 
books? 

6. Do you have any reference books at home? 

7. Do you feel that you have any difficulty in reading? (If so, 
what?) 

8. What types of things would you like to be able to read better? 

9. What kinds of things do you write (letters, forms, work 
orders, shopping lists, notes to remind you to do something, 
etc.) 
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10. How often do you write? 

11, Do you feel that you have any trouble writing? (If so, why?) 
GOALS 

1, Why did you enroll in this program? What do you think the 
purpose of this program is? 

2, Do you think this program will help you in your work? Why or 
why not? 

3, Do you think this program will help you with other activities 
outside of work? What kinds of activities? (home, church, 
etc. ) 

4, What do you want to ask me? 
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Appendix C 

JOB ENHANCEMENT TRAINING PROGRAM (JETP) EXIT INTERVIEW 
Name: Date of Birth: 

Address : 
Phone : 

Work Department: 
PERSONAL INTERESTS 
Do you have any hobbies? 
Do you like sports? 

What kinds of movies/TV shows do you like to watch? 
MATHEMATICS 

1. Do you feel that you have less trouble doing math now than 
before you started in the JET Program? 

2. Did you check out any math books from the classroom? 

3. Did you purchase any math books for your personal use since 
enrolling in the program? 

4. Do you have any other math books at home? 

5. If you have children, grandchildren, etc. in school, do you 
help them with their math homework? 

6. Do you feel better about your ability to work math problems 
then you did before starting the JET Program? Why? 

7. Do you use a calculator to help you solve problems? How often? 

8. Did you find computers useful when learning math concepts? If 
so, how and why? 

9. What do you do in your life outside your job at Arm^fetrong that 
requires you to use math? Do you feel prepared to do it? 
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RE APING /WRITING 

1. Did you check out any reading material from the program? If 
so, what kinds of books? 

2. How often do yoa read outside the JET Program? (daily, weekly, 

etc. ) 

3. What time of day do you usually read? (morning, evening, etc.) 

4. What type of material do you read other than what you read in 
the JET Program? 

5. Do you ever use a dictionary, encyclopedias, or reference 
books? 

6. Do you have any reference books at home? Do you have more now 
than before you started the program? 

7. Do you feel that you have any difficulty in reading? (If so, 
what?) 

8. What types of things would you like to be able to read better? 

9. What kinds of things do you write? (letters, forms, work 
orders, shopping lists, notes to remind you to do somp thing, 
etc. ) 

10. How often do you write? 

11. Do you feel that you have any trouble writing? If so, why? 
GOALS 

1. Why did you enroll in this program? 

2. What do you think the purpose of this program was? Was that 
goal achieved? 

3. Do you think this program helped you in your work? Why or why 
not? 
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Do you think this program helped you with other activities 
outside of work? What kinds of activities? (home, church, 
recreation/leisure , etc • ) 

In what area wou^d you say the program helped you the most? 
Explain* 

Do you plan on continuing any formal education beyond the JET 
Program? 

What sort of educational program should continue at Armstrong? 
What suggestions would you give to meet your needs or the need 
of other employers? (Write your answer in the space below,) 

Please answer the following: 




8, Would you be interested in working on the computers in the 



classroom on your own time? yes no_ 

9, What times would be convenient for you? 

10, Would you consider assisting in the classroom as a tutor 
your own time? yes_ no. 





Appendix D 

SAMPLE LEARKING ACTIVITIES 

Lesson Format - Tolerance: Fractions 

Review: Reading Fractions 
Writing Fractions 
Adding Fractions 
Subtracting Fractions 
Decimal to Fraction Conversion 

Decimal Tolerances, Tolerance Ranges, and Upper and Lower 
Control Limits 

New: Determining Fractional Tolerances 

Materials Needed: 'Tolerance: Decimals' worksheet 

'Tolerance: Fractions' worksheet 
Decimal to Fraction Conversion Chart 

Activity and discuss the use of tolerance in measurements. Use 

decimals as examples. 

Discuss the use of upper and lower control limits and 

tolerance range. , ^ ^ ^. 

Review the reading and writing of fractions. _ 

Review the addition and subtraction of fractions. 

Discuss the process of changing fractions to decimals and have 
the employees review the 'Decimal to Fraction Conversion Chart . 

Have the employees use their 'Tolerance: Decimals' worksheet 
and 'Decimal to Fraction Conversion Chart' to fill in the spaces on 
the 'Tolerance: Fraction' worksheet. (For example, number 1 on the 
'Tolerance: Decimal' worksheet will convert to fraction form to 
become number 1 on the 'Tolerance: Fractions' worksheet. 

Have the employees work the fraction addition problems m the 

first section. 

Discuss their answers and any difficulties. 

Have the employees work the fraction subtraction problems in 

the second section. ^ , 

Discuss their answers and any difficulties. 

Have the employees work the problems in the 3rd section by 
finding the upper and lower control limits. Have the employees also 
determine what the tolerance range is for each of these problems. 

Discuss their answers and any difficulties. 

Have the employees answer the last question by writing their 
own explanation of tolerances. 

Evaluation: , , . 

AS the group moves through the exercises, make note of any 
difficulties. Prepare some representative questions and have the 
class work them in their student notebooks. Give the employees the 
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answers so that they may check theirs and then discuss any 
questions . 

Tolerance: Fractions 

A. Please add 1/32 to the following numbers. 

1. 7. 

2. 8. 

3. 9- 

4. 10. 

5. 11- 

6. 12. 

B. Please subtract 1/32 to the following numbers. 

13. 19. 

14. 20. 

15. 21. 

16. 22. 

17. 23. 

18. 24. 

C. Please determine what the possible high and low measurements 
are. , ^ 

25. +- 1/64 29. +- 1/64 

26. +- 1/32 30. +- 1/32 

27. +- 1/64 31. +- 1/64 

28. +- 1/32 32. +- 1/8 

33. How would you describe tolerance in your own words? 
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DECIMAL AND FRACTION CONVERSION 

1/16 - .0625 

1/8 - .125 

3/16 - .1875 

1/4 - .250 

5/16 - .3125 

3/8 - .375 

7/16 - .4375 

1/2 - .500 

9/16 - .5625 

5/8 - .625 

11/16 - .6875 

3/4 - .750 

13/16 - .8125 

7/8 - .875 

15/16 - .9375 
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Lesson Format - Tolerance: Decimals 



Review: Reading decimals 
Writing decimals 
Adding decimals 
Subtracting decimals 



New: Tolerance 

Determining tolerance ranges 
Upper and Lower Control Limits 

Materials Needed: "Tolerance: Decimals' worksheet 



Activity: , 

Review with the employees the methods in reading, pronouncing, 

and writing decimals. , • i 

Review the methods in adding and subtracting decimals. 

Ask the employees to explain, the meaning of the word 

tolerance. Ask them to explain how the word might be used in their 

work setting. , ^ ^v^,.^ 

Discuss the purpose of establishing tolerances when working 

with measurements and decimal measurements in particular. 

Have the employees work decimal addition problems on the 

worksheet . 

Discuss the answers and any difficulties. 

Have the employees work the decimal subtraction problems on 
the worksheet. 

Discuss the answers and any difficulties. 

Explain how determining decimal tolerances is ^ust the 
addition and subtraction of decimals. Introduce the terms ^PP^^ 
control limit' and 'lower control limit' and demonstrate that they 
are simply the results of adding and subtracting the tolerance. 

Have the employees find the ranges of the 3rd section and have 
them take special care to record the upper and lower control 
1 imi t s 

Explain that the difference between the upper and lower 
control limits is often called the tolerance range. Show the 
employee how to determine the tolerance range by subtracting the 
lower control limit from the upper control limit. 

Have the employees work the last set of problems to determine 
in the given numbers are within the tolerance range. 

Eva Ixia t ion : 

As the group moves through the exercises, make note of any 
difficulties. Prepare some representative questions and hav«> the 
class work them in their student notebooks. Give the employees the 
answers so that they may check theirs and then discuss any 
questions. 

Follow-up Activity:, See activity titled 'Tolerances: Fractions' 
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Tolerance: Decimals 



A. Please add .005 to the following numbers: 



1. 
2. 
3 . 
4. 
5. 
6. 



.625 

.375 

.875 

.75 

.25 

.5 



7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 

11. 
12. 



1875 
5625 
,4375 
.3125 
,0625 
.9375 



B. Ple.ase subtract .005 from the following numbers, 



13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 



1875 

625 

75 

, 5625 
.0625 
.5 



19 . 

20 . 
21, 

22 , 

23 . 
24 



4375 
, 25 
.9375 
,375 
.3125 
.875 



C. Please determine what the possible high and low measurements 
are. 



25. .3125 +- .003 

26. .25 +- .005 

27. .1875 +- .004 

28. .375 +- .006 



29. .5 +- .004 

30. .9375 +- .001 

31. .875 +- .003 

32. .75 +- .002 



D Which of the following numbers are within the following number 
and its tolerances? (Circle your answers either 'yes' or no . ) 



33 . 
34. 
35. 



.624 
.627 
.629 



Y 

y 

Y 



N 
N 
N 



36. 
37 . 
38. 



.622 
.621 
. 628 



N 



39. 



625 



N 



Y 
Y 



N 
N 



Lesson Format - Maze Days 

Review: Reading and Writing Decimals 
Comparing Decimals 
Decimal Addition 
Decimal Subtraction 
Decimal Multiplication 
Decimal Division 

Materials: 'Maze Days' worksheet 
Activity: 

Preview Maze Days worksheet with class. 
Explain that the answers to the questions 



'A' or ' B' , can be 



used to solve the maze. For example, if the answer to question 
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number 1 was 'B', then at intersection 1 in the maze, the student 
would follow the 'B' path. Each question can be used m this 
manner, thus allowing the student to complete the maze 

Ask the students to look at the first problem and estimate the 
answer, as the teacher copies the problem onto the board. 

Ask the students to choose which they think to be the correct 

answer and why. ^ -, 4. v 

Work the problem on the board, and ask the students to mark 

the correct choice on their paper, either 'A' or 'B'. 
Work all of the problems in this manner. 

After all the problems have been worked, direct the students 
to solve the maze according to the earlier directions. 

Evaluation: . , ^.v, 4- v. 

During the course of the instruction on decimals the teacher 
should assess those skills that seem the most difficult for the 
student. Towards the end of the class, the teacher should embody 
those skills into 4 to 5 questions that the students will work on 
a separate sheet of paper. After they have worked them, discussion 
should take place to see if there are any remaining difficulties. 



MAZE DAYS 

Questions 

1. Which of these two sets of numbers is arranged in the proper 
order of largest to smallest. 



a. 



b. 

601 LARGEST -712 

6004 .71009 

.7099 
.72 



60 

59024 



5 SMALLEST .710 

2. If the numbers 7.023 and 1.98 were multiplied together, how 
many decimal places would be in the answer? 

a. 3 

b. 5 

3. Which two numbers are equal to one another? 

a. .0010 = .010 

b. .40 = .4000 

4. Which is the correct answer to the following division problem? 

a. .005 

b. 5,000 

.007 divided into 35 
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Which is the correct answer to the following subtraction 
problem? 

5 a. 1.478 

4 . 478 b- -522 

Which of the following two numbers is largest? 

a. Four hundred twenty seven thousand 

b. Four hundred twenty seven thousandths 

How would the two numbers above be written? 
a. 427,000 b. .427 

.427 427,000 

What is the correct answer to the following addition problem? 
27,436 + .6578 a. 27,436.6578 

b. 34014 

How would 5/8 be written as a decimal? 
a. .375 b. .625 

How would .375 be written as a fraction. (Answer must be 
reduced to lowest terms.) 
a. 3 b. _3_ 

16 8 

If .48923 were rounded off to the nearest thousandth, which of 
the following would be the correct answer. 

a. .489 b. .4000 

What was the President's name in 198 0? 
r George Bush 

b. Ronald Reagan 
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LESSON title: STRING ACTIVITY/MEASUREMENT 



Objectives: 

To develop visual perception of inches in ^ x. • ^ 

comparison to centimeters. To understand relationshxp of metric and 
U.S. measurements. To convert metric to U.S. and U.S. to metric 
measurements . 

Procedure: 

In group activity, have students project measurement of string 
lengths. Write estimate as a team. Then measure with ruler exact 
length in inches, millimeters and centimeters. Compare answers of 
groups . 

Evaluation: 

Students write in notebooks how to convert measurements. From 
verbal feedback of students, determine need for extra practice. 
Then develop extra worksheet for next class time. Can be reinforced 
with "Measuring Volume" lesson. 
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Team #'s 



MEASUREMENTS 

First, as a team, estimate the length of each line then using ruler 
measure the lines in inches, millimeters, and centimeters: 



(1) 



Est.\\Act. 

W in. 

X\ ^mm. 

\\ cm. 



^2) Est.\\Act. 

\\ in. 

\ \ m m . 



\\ cm. 



(3) 



Est.\\Act. 

\\ in. 

\\ m m. 

\\ cm. 



(4) Find the perimeter and area of this polygon in inches (sq. 
in.) and centimeters (sq. cm.) 





Est.\\Act. 


in. 


p = 


NN 


p = 


W 


cm. 


A = 


\\ 


sq. in. 


A = 


w 


sq. cm. 
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LESSON TITLES MEASURING VOLUME - TE2VM PROBLEM SOLVING 



Objectives: 

To reinforce understanding of volume. To practice measuring 
inches and centimeters on a ruler. To apply formulas to actual 
containers. To apply volume concept to storage space. 

Procedure : 

In teams, work on finding volume of 4 separate 
containers on table . Use rulers for exact measurements . Wrxte 
answers on worksheet. Discuss results by comparing answers of 
groups . 

Evaluation: 

Observe number of correct answers and problem areas. Rework 
problems over on board if necessary. Extra worksheets may be given 
when requested by students. 
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VOLUME - TEAM PROBLEM SOLVING 



Find the volume of the containers on the table. Remember to use the 
following formulas: 

V = (1) (w) (h) when container has square or rectangle base. 

V = (Ilr^) (h) When container has circle base. 



Container 


A 


V 


= cu 


. in. 






V 


= cu. 


cm. 


Container 


B 


V 


= cu. 


in. 






V 


= cu. 


cm. 


Container 


C 


V 


= cu. 


in. 






V 


= cu. 


cm. 


Container 


D 


V 


= cu. 


in. 






V 


- cu. 


cm. 


How many 


Container 


A's 


by 3 ft. 


by 


2 


ft.? 
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LESSOK TITLE: MEASUREMENT/W/TAPE MEASURE 

ACTIVITIES 1 AND 2 MEASUREMENTS/ CONVERSIONS 

Obj ectives: 

To review parts of a whole 

To introduce linear measurement using tape 
measure. 

To compare fractions with different denominators. 

To determine exact length of lines using 
subtraction method. 

Procedure: 

Begin with Activity 1 for students to begin visualizing 
measurements on tape measure. Encourage group interaction. Continue 
with Activity 2 after showing examples of subtraction method. 

Evaluation: 

Have students check each other's calculations on Activity 2 
worksheet. Determine need for extra practice through observation 
and student comments. Expand activity for more practice at next 
class meeting. 
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Concepts 



Review: Parts of whole 

Linear measurement 
Inches , equivalence 

New: Measurements and fractions 

Materials Needed: Tape measure 

Work sheets 
Colored pens 



MEASUREMENT/ACTIVITY 1 WITH TAPE MEASURE 

1. What is the smallest measurement you can read on this tape? 

Therefore every inch is divided into 32 parts • Every marking 
between 1 and 2 stand for inch. 

2. On tape measure A mark off (with a colored pen) the markings 
for 1/16 inch between the 1 and 2. Remember: 1/16 = ?/32. 

3. On tape measure B mark off (with a colored pen) the markings 
for 1/8 inch between the 2 and 3. Remember: 1/8 = ?/32. 

4. On tape measure C mark off (with a colored pen) the markings 
for 1/4 inch between 3 and 4. Remember: 1/4 = ?/32. 

Evaluation 

5. On tape measure D draw a line of any length starting at any 
point. Determine its length and then have another student 

measure the same line. Were your answers the same? _ 

How many different ways can you name the length of the line? 
(Think of different denominators) • 



MEASUREMENTS/ CONVERS IONS 

Using subtraction, find the length of lines on the attached page. 
Hint: Use lowest common denominator to find answer. Then convert as 
indicated: 

1. Exact length of line A=. ___= /32=, /64. 

2. Exact length of line B=^ .= /64. 

3. Exact length of line C= _= /32= /64. 

4. Exact length of line D= = /32= /64. 

5. Exact length of line E=^ = Z^^. 
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LESSON PLAN DESCRIPTION 



Lesson: Maze Days 

Objectives: Review Decimal Operations 

Prerequisite Skills: Decimal Addition^ 

Decimal Subtraction 
Decimal Multiplication 
Decimal Division 

Procedures: Preview Maze Days worksheet with class. 

Explain that tne answers to the questions, "A" or "B", can be 
used to solve the maze. For example, if the answer to question 
number 1 was "B", then at intersection 1 in the maze, the 
student would follow the "B" path. Each question can be used 
in this manner, thus allowing the student to complete the maze 
successfully. 

- As\ the students to look at the first problem and estimate 
the answer, as the teacher copies the problem onto the 
board. 

- Ask the students to choose which they think to be the 
correct answer and why. 

« Work the problem on the board, and ask the students to mark 
the correct choice on their paper, either "A" or "B". 

- Work all of the problems in this manner. 

- After all the problems have been worked, direct the 
students to solve the maze according to the earlier 
directions. 
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MAZE DAYS 
QUESTIONS 



Which of these two sets of numbers is arranged in the proper 
order of largest to smallest. 



a, b. 

601 LARGEST .712 
6004 .71009 
60 .7099 
59024 -72 



5 SMALLEST .710 

If the numbers 7.023 and 1.98 were multiplied together, how 
many decimal places would be in the answer? 

a. 3 
b- 5 

Which two numbers are equal to one another? 

a. .0010 = .010 

b. -40 = .4000 

Which is the correct answer to the following division problem? 

a. .005 

.007 35 

b. 5,000 

Which is the correct answer to the following subtraction 
problem? 

5 a. 1.478 

- 4.478 b. 522 

Which of the following two numbers is largest? 

a. Four hundred twenty seven thousand 

b. Four hundred twenty seven thousandths 
How would the new numbers above be written? 
a. 427,000 b. .427 

.427 427,000 
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8. What is the correct answer to the following addition problem? 

27,436 + .6578 a. 27,436.6578 

b. 34014 

9. How would 5/8 be written as a decimal? 
a. .375 b. .625 



10. 



How would .375 be written as a fraction. (Answer must be 
reduced to lowest terms . ) 

a. 3 b. 3 



16 8 

11. If .48923 were rounded off to the nearest thousandth, which of 
the following would be the correct answer. 

a. .489 b. .4000 

12. What was the President's name in 1980? 

a. George Bush 

b. Ronald Reagan 
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Job Enhancement Training 

Additional 

JET 

Program Information 



JOB TASK ACTIVITIES TEST 

The Job Task Activities Test (JTAT) is an instrument designed to 
measure job-related skills in the areas of mathematics and reading- 
The instrument was developed to be administered to employees at the 
Armstrong plant who were volunteer participants in the Job 
Enhancement Training (JET) program. 

The Test consists of six parts: 

1) Measurements 

2) Pie Chart 

3) Conversions and Computations 

4) Line Graphs 

5) Plotting Coordinates 



G ) Reading 



The contenta of this test are listed beiov. 



Part 1 Measurements 

Part 2 Computation 

3^ Line Graphs 

Part 4 Charts 

Part 5 Huwber Conversions 

Part 6 Plotting Coordinates 

Part 7 Reading 
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Part 1 



Heasureaenlis 



ErJc S3 



Directions: Pleaae study the part of the ruler shown 
belov and answer the queationa about It. 



0 inch 



1 inch 



1. What length does this partial ruler .eaaure? 



2. What is the s-allest unit of weaaure on this 
partial ruler? 



Write the weaaure* 



ent of the points listed belo*. 



4. 



B 



2 



"Directiona: Thia part of a ruler t'-^^^^ f ^^^^^^ t^^^er 
,ark. Using it ae a starting point, ana»er 
the questions that follov it. 



D 



5 in. 



6 in. 



7. Kark »ith an *A' the 



■easurewent 5 3/4 in. 



8. Bark with a 'B' the 



■easurewent 6 1/8 in. 



9. Mark with a *C' the »easure» 



ent 6 7/ IS in. 



What are the Bieasure«enics 
10. D 



of the points listed belo»? 



11. 



12. 



What is the anallest unit of -eaaure ahovn 
on this ruler? 



13. What length does this partial ruler .easure? 



Part 2 



Co«putai:±en 



4 



Directions: The foilovlng proble»s involve averaging, 
adding, eubtracting, multiplying and 
dividing decl«als and fractiona. 



Rewrite the Hat of nu.bera below, arranging the- froi 
eaallest to largeat- 

1. .03 (STnalleet) 

. 267 - 

.031 

. 259 



.002 - < largest) 



f the aet of nu«bera beloir. 



Find the average o 



. 069 
1. 3 

. 846 Average 
4. 93 
10. 5 



Uae divlalon to aolve the queatlona below. 

3. 10,000 '- 25 6- 7 1/4 

4. 7 ^ 16 7, 3 T 

5. 46.8 : 3.6 B. 4 1/2 t 

Uae ■ultlpllcation to aolve the queatlona below. 

9. 16 X 1CO0 12. 1/2 X 1/4 

10. .016 X 6 13- 3 X 2/3 



11. 1.62 X 32.3 



14. 4 1/2 X i/a 



Uee aubtraction to solve the problens beio*- 



15. 56.070 



26. 060 



18. 2.4 - .581 



16. 9 



. 00981 



19. 1/2 



1/4 



17. 3 7/16 



1/8 



20. 2 1/8 - 1/4 



Find the area o 



f the following tiro figureta. 



21. 



8 ft. 



Ares 



8 ft- 



22. 



8 in- 



Area 



10 in. 



5 in. 



12 in. 



23. What ±B 



the perimeter of Number 21? 



24. What la the periweter of Hu»ber 22? 

25. What is the area of a .field that la 130 ft. by 30 yds. ? 
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So 



Directions: Uae the tolerances given below to find 
the upper and lover control liwits. 



UCL = 


Upper 


Control 


Liait 


LCL = 


Lover 


Control 


LiBit 



26. 1.1231 i. .016 UCL = 

27. 7/32 1. 1/64 UCL = 

28. 23.3125 l. . ®31 UCL = 

29. 1/a i. 3/32 UCL = 



LCI.- 



LCL = 



LCL = 



LCL = 



Directions: Anaver the folloving »ord proble- involving 
tolerance. Circle the correct ansver. 



.30. If a piece of pipe is «Pecifi«<i to Je =u\ f 48.625 
inches * .016, vill it be acceptanla at 48.6427 



yes 



no 
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Part 3 



Line Grapha 



8 



ABC Widget Co. 

Production and Scrap 
Jan - June 1990 



100 



60 



40 



20 



90 




86 
















7 




-16- 




14. 


IS \ 


/ 




-H 

< -1 


t 


1 ^ 



production 

-H— ccrap 



] 



D«c Jan F«b Mar Apr May Jun Jul 
X 1000 wlda«t« 



Directions : 



The graph above indicates the production 
and scrap for the year 1990- Study the 
graph and then anaver the following 
queations, using the period frow January 
through June only- 



1. 
2. 
3. 



Which month has the highest rate of scrap? 

Which month has the highest gross production? 

How many widgets were produced during the 
months of April, Kay and June? 



Re 



■inder: gross producrtion - scrap = net production 



What was the total net production for the 
last 3 months? 

Which 3 month period had the highest 

net production? (Circle the correct period.) 



Jan 
Feb 
Mar 



or 



Apr 
May 
Jun 
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Par-t 4 



Pie Charts 
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Digital Doll Co. 

Manufacturing Costs 
January 1990 



Indirect 
$38 



Slate Tax 
$12 



Period 
$32 



Local Tax 
$8 



Fed Taxes 
$16 

Benefits 
$24 

Protit 
$10 




Direct 
$60 



X 1,000 dollars 



Direct-ions: 



Study the p±e chart, above, then anaver the 
following questionH- 



Look at the costs listed beiov. 
each cost for January 1990.-- 



Write the amount spent 



1^ Federal tax 

2. Indirect 
3.1 Benefits 



s 



Vhat is the total amount spent during 
January? 

5, aov much vas spent on Local, taxes, 
Direct costs, and Period cost'^? 
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Digital Doll Co. 

Manufacturing Costs 
February 1990 

Fed Taxes 




Percent of $1.00 



Direct ion3: Study the pie chart above, then anaver the 
following questlona. 



6^ What percent of the cost are all taxes combined? 

. % 

7. Are taxes the 2nd largest cost? 

yes no 

a. Do Direct and Indirect coats account for over half 

the pie? „« • - 

. . • yes no 

9. Are Local taxes 5051 lover than State taxes? 

yes no 

10. Are Federal taxes 33.37. more than State taxes? 

yes no 
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Part 5 



Huaber Conversions 



13 




sr. 



Directions i 



In thia section you rill convert 
fractions to decimals and deci«als to 
fractions- Read the instructions for 
each set of itens carefuily- 



Convert the following fractions to decimals. 

1. 1/2 = ' ^' = 

2. 3/4 = 5- = 

3. 1/3 = , 



Using the conversion table below, convi 
fractions to decimals. 



»rt the following 



1/64 


= .016 


1/32 = 


: .031 


1/16 = 


: .063 


1/8 = 


: . 125 


1/4 


= .25 


1/2 = 


= .5 











6. 3/64 
T.' 5/32 
a. 17/32 = 



9. 33/64 

10. 3 1/2 



Convert the -following decimals to fractions, 
reduce to lowest terms. 



Be sure to 



11. .25 = 
12^ .5 = 
13- . 4C = 



14. . 375 
IS- .3125 
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Add or subtract the following decimals and ^ J«f 
Answers can be in deciTnal or fraction form, but must b. 
reduced to lowest terms if in fractions. 

3 

16. 1 - * .5 
4 



7 

.L7. - * .125 

a 



18. .25 



3 
16 

5 

19. .875 - - 

16 



Answer the word problem below. 

What will the specifications in fractions be? 



j__ ^„T- 1 aoa tiles. The tiles 

A customer places an order for l, www 

n r _ ( ^_ 0 Qj. - ,015). 

must measure 16.623. x its. ^ 



8V 

15 



Pairt 6 



Plotting CoordinateH 




Widget Stamping Machine 

7:00 - 15:00 



0.871 
0.569 
0.667 
0.666 
0.663 
0.661 
0.659 
0.657 



7;00 8:00 9:00 10:00 

UCL ■ Upper Control Limit 
LCL ■ Lower Control Limit 



11:00 12:00 13:00 14:00 16:00 



Directions: Uae the nu-ber groups beioir to anawer the 
following questions. 



,tfrlte the average- and range .for each of the time periods . in 
the space provided. 



Time: 



8:00 

. 570 
. 569 
.575 
. 562 



11:00 

.572 
. 572 
. 561 
. 559 



12:00 

.574 
.561 
.559 
.557 



I,. - average 
2. range 



3^ - average 
4. range 



5. "average 

6. range 



7., Plot the average for each of the groups on the graph 
above. 

a. Which tine periods are vithin the control limits? 
9. Which time period was closer to the goal? 

17 
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0 2 4 6 8 10 12 14 16 18 20222426283032343638404244464860 

o Longitude 
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Directions: 



The chart above repreaenta 10 days of 
Slicing a hurricane, ^t^chart The 

i««oT- left hand corner of the chari:. »" 

^y. The nu-bera on *^-^«^*^="^;hn!;:bera 

longitude. Use the chart to ansver the 
following questiona. 



Supplr the correct degreee of latitude and longitude. 

, : 0,; 3 ^'""^ 

■ Day 5 1'"*"-- "'^ '""'""^^ 

^. deg latitude "*='y 

Day / . ^ 

4. Ai latitude and 38 deg. longitude, 

ILryoull fn Jiellth^r/the hurricane, „^ 



2. 
4. 



5. 



If the answer to <^^^''-^°:^ X^'^/^:^^ ^^^^^ 
how many days viH you have to prepare 

days 



18 
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Part 7 



Reading 



Directions! 



Read the following passage fro« • plant 
aevsletter. Sowe words have been taken 
out. Fill in the letter of the *ord that 
best cowpietes each blank. 



WORD LIST 



(H) locations 

( I ) refresh 
(J) concepts 
.(K) operation 
(L) motivated 



(A) application 
<B) competitive 
.(C) model 
(D) quality 
<E) educational 

(F) readings 

(G) industry 

"We need to take what you have done here and transport 

it to ^ other throughout the State," said Betty 

Castor, Florida State Commissioner of Education, after seeing 
the Job Enhancement Programs' During her November 22 plant 
visit, Mrs. Castor stopped ia to see a class session.. She 
/then, talked with employees in Fab and IMD about how they 
"kpplyrthe being taught on their jobs. . 

, . Mrs.^ asked-: to visit ^^e • Plant;*^^^^^ 

Enhancement Training Program as a _ new and 

innovative programs that is steps ahead in the - process b£. 

""achieving the " goals she as established for the 

year 2000. Castor was interested in seeing first-hand the 
educational skills and concepts required by business and 
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M« T Pr-ess where Buck Harris 
Her first atop was the Ho. 3 Press, 

explained the press . ^and several responsibilities 

■ of the Press Leader. Fron, there, Mrs. Castor went on to IHD, 
• where Larry Lambert demonstrated how color . 

and their measurement. James Dean was ready to demonstrate 

■ at the HO. 2 Paint Line, but unfortunately 

Mrs. castor had to leave for Tallahassee. 

• It makes good business sense,- commented Mrs. Castor, 
-to " ' " the skills or re-educate such a committed, 

• dedicated group of employees. The employees taking advantage 

. „ 4.v,ov aro to hold their 

of the program are proving they are . 

place aa an industry leader, and to make their plant 

^aa time_.and Job requirements change. And 

\rmstrong is to be commended for the commitment it is making 
- ■. ^„ ^^nd the future Job security of its employees. 
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PJC to Provide Job 



Enhancement Training 

- - • ^ Florida. Project PLUS, the Pn- 
vate Industry Council of Escam- 
bia County, and the Pensacola 
Area Chamber of Commerce, all 
of which have been involved in 
the planning and design of the 



Pensacola Junior Col 
lege has received a $202,958 
federal grant to provide Job 
Enhancement Training (JET) for 
employees of the Armstrong 
World Industries plant in 
Pensacola. 

The goal of the JET proj- 
ect is to train 100 Armstrong 
employees in lifelong learning 
skills that will aid them in better 
perfomance of current duties or 
that will prepare them for ca- 
eer advancement. The employ- 
ees will be given instruction in 
skills needed to perform actual 



JET project. 

The grant from the U.S. 
Department of Education will 
be matched with in-kind contri- 
butions by Armstrong and will 
support services from PJC. 
The JET project began May 1, 
1991 continue until October 31, 
1992. 

By the end of the grant 



matics, reading, writing, listen 
ing, speaking and using printed 
information. 

This education partner- 
ship between PJC and Arm- 
strong is strengthened by input 
from the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers, the University of West 



to promote replication of the 
JET project, call Dr. Dan 
Kaczynski in PJC's Resource 
DevelopmentOfnceat484-1709 
or Susan K Bailey, plant em- 
ployee and labor relations man- 
ager of Armstrong's Pensacola 
plant, 435-2221. 



JET Program 
Project Coordinator's Report 
7/15/91 - 9/13/91 



This report begins on 7/15 because that was the first day on 
the job for the Project Coordinator. Using that date as 
baseline, the timeline for the project that appears in the 
grant is amended as follows : 



ACTIVITIES 

Expand Advisory Committee 
Employ Staff 

Develop recruitment/marketing plan 
Order materials and equipment 
Provide project orientation 
meeting 

Develop job-specific learning 

activities utilizing 

materials provided by 

Armstrong 
Recruit employees 
Teacher or lent at ion /in -service 
Begin assessment^ lEPs 
Begin instruction 
Evaluate progress of employees 
Modify curriculum to fit project 

needs 

Annually evaluate project 
Disseminate information regarding 

the project to other Armstrong 

plants 

Identify other Armstrong plants for 

replication 
Develop job-specific learning 

activities for replication 

sites 

Begin instruction at replication 
sites 



DATES 

July 1, 1991 

July 1, 1991 

July 15, 1991 

July 15, 1991 

July 15, 1991 



July 1-30, 1991 

July 13, 1991« 

July 1-5, 8-10, 1991 

August 8, 1991» 

August 15, 1991»-^ 

August 15, 1991*-' 

August 15, 1991»-^ 
June, 1991« 

January, 1992 
April, 1992 



June, 1992 
September, 1992 



♦On-going 

♦Actual date September 9, 1991. 
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JET PROGRAM STAFF 



The JET program was implemented with the following staff: 

Project Director: Dan Kaczynski (In-Kind P^^ition) 
■* Director of Resource Development- 

Pensacola Junior College 
(May 1, 1991 - June 1, 1991) 

Project Director: lowana Whitman-Tims (In-Kind Position) 

Assistant Department Head/ 
Literacy Coordinator 
Adult Basic Education Department 
Pensacola Junior College 

Project coordinator: Rita Rigby (grant funded) 

July 15, 1991 - September 10, 1992 
(see job description which follows) 

Project, Instructors: Karen Gunter (grant funded) 

Mark Fisher (grant funded) 
(see job description which follows) 

Proi^^ct Facilitator: John Harley (grant-funded) 

Part-time position 

Project Recruiter: Marvin Andrews (grant-funded) 

Part-time position 

Development. The project coordinator resigned on ^^^^ 

i"nerattvr\.prcr"on th^^r.ired or actual 
outcome of the JET program. 



BEST COPY AVAiLAgU 

IGZ 



EXECUTIVE, ADMINISTRATIVE AND MANAGERIAL 
POSITION DESCRIPTION 
PENSACOLA JUNIOR COLLEGE 

TITLE 

PROJECT COORDINATOR 

DESCRIPTION 

Provide supervision and leadership to project staff in order to implement the workplace literacy project with 
Armstrong Industries and Pensacola Junior college. 

Build and maintain a strong linkage with Armstrong staff involved in the development of the workplace literacy 
project. 

Conduct information/recruitment sessions with employees and project facilitator to generate enthusiasm and 
interest in the program. 

Assist in the hiring process of project staff. 
Orient/train staff. 

Assist in the development of curriculum materials. 
Maintain necessary records, reporting requirements, etc. 

Maintain communication regarding project goals, activities, etc. with Armstrong personnel PJC staff (as 
appropriate) and evaluation consultants. 

Assist in the development or selection assessment tools (informal reading inventories, questionnaires, etc.). 

Provide students/staff with appropriate referral information, if needed. 

Assist project staff in developing individualized educational plans for students. 

Disseminate information about the project to others business to encourage possible adoption. 

MINIMUM QUALIFICATIONS 

Graduation from an accredited institution with a bachelor's degree in an educational area '.vith two years of 
r^S S in one or more of the following areas: adult education, reading instruction, 

workplace literacy program development, and/or administrative experience. 
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FACULTY POSmON DESCRIPTION 
PENSACOLA JUNIOR COLLEGE 



TITLE 
INSTRUCTOR 

Provide instruction to students in the areas of reading, mathematics, writing, and functional literacy skills. 
Assist students in incorporating basic skills mastered to job related tasks when appropriate. 
Assist project staff in curriculum development, material selection, etc. 
Provide instruction in computer literacy skills. 

Assist students in developing an individualized educational plan, setting goals, and identifying obstacles that 
might need to be overcome to accomplish these. 

MINIMUM QUALIFICATIONS 

Bachelors degree in an educational area and expertise in one or "^^^^ ^f the following areas. Adult 
Education, Reading Improvement, Vocational Education with emphasis on oask skills, English or Math. 

Experience working with adults , experience in individualized instruction, computer assisted instruction 
XSteracy skills and good communication skills preferred. Familiarity with business and industry an 
asset. 
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JU.iOR :r :i#n 
COLLEGE v^i -l 

• .•: -Iffy i 

omcE- 

OF • 

RESOURCE i; .• ! 
OEVELOPMENT.ir 

• PENSACOLA-rt^j:i 

CAMPUS. .-•;l^-^'r^^ 

r. 5:-'' > 

■;• ■• :.■ • X^.-^ 



PEMSAcou :i 

CAMPUS ., / f jv.S* 

1000 - ^A-a 

COLLEGE' . 
BOULEVARD 
PENSACOLA. 
FLORIDA 
32504-8996 



October 16, 1991 
RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WEST FLORIDA (UWF) 

A ldenti^y job task literacy activities and prerequisite basic skills 

needed to insure job task success 
B. Identify job task literacy skills: reading comprehension vocabulary. 

writing, speaking, and listening 

C Design learning activfties that include prerequisite basip sk^^^ and 
job task literacy skills that are based upon on-the-job printed 
materials 

D. Train project coordinator, teachers and project facilitator in the use 
of learning activities 

E Assist project staff in the initial assessment of Armstrong employees 
and the use of the Individualized Education Plan 
(A - E / June 28, 1991) 
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F. 



Provioe on-qoing technical assistance and training in the 
Tr^p^^menX of the curriculum model, modifications through the 
project and dissemination of the model 
(October 30, 1992) 



RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE EXTERNAL EVALUATOR 

and summative evaluation reports listed hereinbelow. 

A. Preliminary Baseline Data Report - -June 28, 1991 

B. Formative Report - November 1, 1991 

C. Formative Report - May 1, 1992 

D. Final Summative Report - October 30, 1992 
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October 16, 1991 
RESPONSIBIUTIES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WEST FLORIDA (UWF) 

A Identify job task literacy activities and prerequisite basic skills 
needed to insure job task success 

B. Identify job task literacy skills: reading comprehension vocabulary, 
writing, speaking, and listening 

C Design learning activities that include prerequisite basic skills and 
job lask literacy skills that are based upon on-the-job printed 
materials 

D. Train project coordinator, teachers and project facilitator in the use 
of learning activities 

E Assist project staff In the initial assessment of Armstrong employees 
and the use of the Individualized Education Plan 
(A - E / June 28, 1991) 
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F Provide on-going technical assistance and training in the 

irlip^ementaL of the curriculum model, modifications through the 
project and dissemination of the model 
(October 30, 1992) 



RESPONSIBIUTIES OF THE EXTERNAL EVALUATOR 

Evaluation of the Job Enhancement Training project being conducted 
loX^ Xhe college and The University of West Florida and Arms^ong 
Sd industr^s to include: Analysis and summarization of quantitative 
Tnd oL^™^^ gathered by College; visits to training sites to conduct 
Sservaions and interviews with participants; preparation of the formative 
and summative evaluation reports listed hereinbelow. 

A. Preliminary Baseline Data Report - June 28, 1991 

B. Formative Report - November 1, 1991 

C. Formative Report - May 1, 1992 

D. Final Summative Report - October 30, 1992 
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QUANTITATIVE MEASURES OF THE SUCCESS OF THE JET PROGRAM 

An external .evaluator was contracted to provide an objective 
evaluation of the JET program, including pertinent quantitative 
measures of the success of this federally funded, National 
Workplace Literacy grant program. Both formative and summative 
evaluations of the JET program were a part of his reporting 
requirements. The following are the reports provided to the 
educational partneriby the external evaluator following each of his 

four visits to the program. 
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INITIAL REPORT ON THE 
JOB ENHANCEMENT TRAINING PROGRAM 
AT ARMSTRONG WORLD INDUSTRIES, 
PENSACOLA, FLORIDA 



418 Cedar 
Sault Ste. Marie, MJ. 49783 



June 23, 1991 



TMTTTAL REPORT ON THE 
JOB ENHANCEMENT TRAINING PROGRAM 
AT ARMSTRONG WORLD INDUSTRIES, 
PENSACOLA, FLORIDA 

4.^4i-Tai visit to Pensacola 
This report is the outcome ^^^^y^^^^^Hraining program, 
and the Participants in the Job Enh^^^^^ d 
Pensacola J-mior College. Armstrong w ^^^^ ^^^^ _ ,4 

University of West FJ^''^^;: , J^^anning and development stages of 
1991 and focused on the early planning a. 

the project. 

The report is organized around six ths.ss that emerged 
""''rZ innovative curriculum developed by Clara Jennings and 
Lisbeth Dixon-Krauss . 

2. The instructional personnel and the trailing they will 

Pi 0 6 d 

H vho tvD of understanding of numbers that I 

3. Mathematics and the typ ot unaer 
saw employees using, 

4. Reading tasks. 

4-i^« vhrpp institutions, and 

5. coordination between and among the three 

6 The importance of data collection, 
each Of the themes includes suggestions for future actions. 

The people I had the opportunity to meet and tal^^wit^-^^ 
this trip both iCr'^nd'^Sp^who were si generous with their time 
people at PJC, AWI . ^J^.^^^.f ° oject . I am looking forward to 
and their enthusiasm ^^or^^'j^^^.he i|ll 
visiting all of you again in the fall. 



CURRlCULyM , H..cribed in the 

?i;r^;;^.um and inj^l^^^i^^l^i-g'raSss and Clara Jennings 

most recent writings of Lisbeth Di^on J^ra current research 

Erings together ^he elements of nstructi^^^^.^ take place. 

ireirpran^^realirtfciriy^^aSd^^rsrs the personal needs and 



attitudes of adults especially adults who ^^ave not^been^^^ 
successful in school. This is «;5^;^tage of, the fact that 

package that acknowledges, and takes 

people develop unique understandings based on tn developed 

backgrounds and e><Pe'"^e"^«^^ J,^^!^ole Th^p a^ views reading 
through interactions ^^^^'^3^^°^^^^ tex? ?ather than the 

as a complex process of ^^9^® , ..u^ i is Finally, it does 

accumulation of a number of^-'reiple cl^iMiat^Jhe il^anlng of 
this in a social setting wnero P^"*; , . j^is view of reading 
what they have read «1th others. Coupling th^s view ^ 

rrt;irg^;^Ki^n^tHara"reTo^rm°asrreS ^^^^^^ 
individual ly. 

fhisTnl?ructro^?nian is different than "[^at -^'to^p^^f ma^nred 
°tf hI^p'sl.rir?heS;^Seo;7e^S?ders?an5 why this 1s a more 
effective approach than traditional ones. 



The use of educational text-ed ting computer programs wl 1 be 

very helpful for tl^rdn^if^'^^iltirfor Ssl by the project 
important that computers be '^a^lab « to f^^^„ 

fh^^^nrbremrtrve^'irrvercSmingVeslstance to writing 



shown 

instruction. 



The program mentions -^hematics instructi^^^ 



--^SlSnfortunate that "-5-,re'rc*m°eSt"lhe"°people 

completed when I visited and I day-to-day instructional 

who will be carrying out the important oay 
activities of the program. 

Training the people responsible ^-.^-^^-f^e^Lripproach 
innovative program ^"^l^J-^kes t^i^ a potentially effective 

to teaching and learning that J^^kes tms p Be^^use this 

program in areas where others have often ^^^^ ^^^^^ 

program is based on a different f ^ional programs, it 
natGre of teaching learning than are tradjt on^^^P^^.^^ ^.^^ 

--jfrc^e^t ^B^i^^ ^^^^ 

Tm^pl ifaU^nrthr h^s^or i^ft^uct^ora^ Lt?vities. classroom 
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organization, ana In-^-riTeacirn/r/craU VrV.':.V.XiT'''' 
this plan using traditional teacnma 
techniques will not be effective. 

?ho7ou"8rtrarnTnrfor :"f;;-?Lrf"nratio"nf of "t^e prcgram 
activities. 

The training sessions and f °1 f;f i^l^Ul iTtlt instructors 
ran"irprr1e:;"oe^rearrng"rs rhe^^'s^Ss will experience 
it. 



MMHEMATICS ,,,3trong production workers, as 

The mathematics needs of ^rmstrong pr far 'beyond 

well as production workers in other industries^ ^^^^ 
developing computational skills During y w ^ ^^^^ 

struck by the """^^er of times I saw numo ^.^^ processes - 
representation - a way of d®^^;^^?]."?-;':^^ People recorded 
^a?her than as a part of ^^'T^^f ^^^^^^^hs' that showed trends in 
measurements and P^^^^^^ P° "^%ersonnel were responsib- e for 
machine operation. P^^^^^'^i^^X^sl of previous shifts in order 
interpreting their graphs and those or p ^^^^ ^^^^ 

4. «r,-Si-or t.he Quality of the produci;. • «^«4.oH. This u 



macmne '^^ -„h th!5se of previous sniTi-s> w. -w. 

interpreting their graphs and those or p ^^^^ ^^^^ several 

to monitor the quality of the P^°°"^^- ' ^^re posted. This use 
bulletin boards on which production charts w^^^^ ^.^^^^ 

°Jsir^rbe;rarrart%ra^^ultrpircation problem. 

in another instance of the -e of numbers I shown ^a^ 
computerized P^int-mixing program that require ^^^^^ .^^ ^ 
treat the paint batch as though ^t was oniy^^^^ program This 

r;ratreToiu?^o^n"to n^^^^^^^^ 

instruction focused on computations. 

TO work successfully in>^i^,Turbrrras'a'?o?ror'' 
have a conceptual understanding °f.""^^r?a? beyond, calculations 

-traien^L;t°L?.wVowrolh;"o h u-rs to .ultipl. when 
?i multiply, and what it means to multiply. 
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SnafySts^Sf Si lfthln,fu"cll understandings needed for 
ITrrlnl and future work situations. 



an 



The 



instructional staff ^^IL^l^^^^^^^^^ 

of the mathematic c°"C®P^^„*2f f ecti vely in a work 

have to develop to function effectively^ ^^^^^^^ ^ 

environment that is increasing y a p ^^^ ^.^^ ,^^de. 
form of representation upon wnicn ue^ 



READING 



tour I saw few, if any . instances in which 



During my plant tour J l^oduction tasks. I was. 

reading was necessary day-to day P^oou training 
however, shown written "'a^«C'a;,'^°^^ton of new equipment. The 
^t^ralso^has'slvfrl? fell mainlliniS^ulletin boards ..w,th 
Sirted^nl^icfs Inremployee information. 

fhe-ta-ranlVy^^rutJd to identify the types of reading employees 
?°a?rn"g^'e.irorefs=need to do^t;^^;;;,^?-^^,, . .nd 
^efdinl Zlorars nlfd tl ir^"om*prete/ informed employees. 



resources of three institutions, Pensacoi Florida. 
Armstrong World Industries, and ^he "^"^^^^^^^tions playing 
Added to this group f«^!^?^?ons have differing goals and 
support roles. These ^ n^^l^^Jl'^J^toward achieving those goals, 

Especially ^'"P^^;^^"^^ '"mi?e more important, by 

Again, this will be '"^J^.J^^'^^^gi ^utions and by everyone's 
the different nature of the ^-J^^^^.^ici pants, 
limited experience with the oT^ner h«> 



X would „«.-4-^,s-!nnnt<5 will be important to 

Conversations among the Participants wiuoew ^^^^^ 

i^:VT.\iiT'z zutv^v.7Xv:Al.s groups • 

involved in the project, 
the moment. 



DMA C0LLE^£9J| ,„,erest to several 

The outcomes of this project wi 11 u ^^g^ the 

different audiences and it is ;^P°^^^^^g^? ja^ results, 
information needed ^^^^^^•^^^^^"l^e loped by Jennings and Dixon- 
Although the insf 1?"^ .""^^^ So qu an? it alive analysis, there 
Krauss does "0^^^!"^ . ^ hi interested in that form of . ^. 
are audiences that ^ ], ? i be interested in qualitative 

information. Ot'^e!:.^"^:^"^^!^? ! pants' pe^ changes and 

information describing the participant ^.^^^^ 

facilitating the adoption P^^lgctiveness of the program 

^^^^^a^^ :ZVo7JTniTrT.- Xrl evaluations, an. 
personal journals. 

I wou-id su33««*^s -jmnnrtance of gathering data as the 

' --p?^o.rcriSnr."T^;s '£SB\':.hv'uiuTiX i'^ 

irL^?ure\°a::Unrartr;nr?S'aru,n^e:;l tne important 
planning and start-up activities. 

^^r-tirioants should include quantitative and 
^"^^^rualua'tivS Zrl-Ve'^Tel fnd personal data such as: 



Work-related 
Evaluations 
Promotions 
Absenteeism 

^^■"peading and writing evaluations 
Attitude survey 
Personal interviews 
Writing samples. 



---afti-tU-lrp^ecraV,rairfnft4rn^rJrnr4n^eS?5rns- 



activiti€^s» _-. 
classroom activities. 
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418 Cedar 
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November 11, 1991 



SECOND REPORT ON THE 
JOB ENHANCEMENT TRAINING PROGRAM 
AT ARMSTRONG WORLD INDUSTRIES, 
PENSACOLA, FLORIDA 

30 1991 and focused on the project s eariy weens* w 

1. Job Task Analysis and the Job Task Analysis Test 

2. Curriculum 

3. Teacher training 

4. coordination between and among the three institutions 

5. Group C workers 

6. Data collection. 

AS was true the with my PI-^-^.'^^P; TAp''llti" ilforL^l^ 
opportunity to "'«t and talk with made this trip PO 

and enjoyable. Again, I J?,,'^^^"'^/?'^! „i thei r enthusiasm 

fo^r "t:;^s"^p?orec?.^°i"ar^orKi:;"ora;5 ir.^viu an of you 

again in Ma'^ch. 

JOB TASK ANALYSIS (JTA) and the 
JOB TASK ANALYSIS lESI (JTAT) 

—Crii^houir^riT^to John Harley Susan Sai the 

^hS?;r1s'2J:rr;t-to man^y of 
the problems the Project is l^^^^^terrng. ^^^^ ^^.^^ 

There has been a |^«»t dea ot c and the 

were responsible for, and "P*°'° g,- Those problems seem 

^r^ru^n ^is^iv^r^nd-t^^ °%str;ror 
:f.h's!srsL^rf;sm";ir«nfui?a^?s^r:^^ 



move forward. First, it will be possible to develop the JTAT 

o?he?rwiU be able to fi.n.H« their curriculum 
sKin^? ^n;:^er4/i:.".t;?tir^^r.r£9 5^to pernor™ tasKs 
within the plant and those that are needed to 1 earn h"" to 
r/JrlZ r?rr.^l1^|-tr "ok ir:?i'h- df^eri:?' "t^rrhe re.din, done 
:?,ul oplrllin^ one. The JTA needs " uncover the sk Us 
knowledge, and attitudes that are io^S specific 

5rind r/hl rcrudrsrort-hir^/ari -rrolvln.. higher 
order thinking, and organizational skills. 

as a form of representation. ^«„„.,i-or uqp 

following instructions, and responding to a variety or 

ThereTrl'a wide variety of reading -»<j],l^%"errie^y^o^ 
workers because they are reading for a variety ot 

-Decoding skills for such things as "^"'e^ °" «^|• 
-Getting information from ?nst'-"f ';r"?idices 
-Finding information in tables -""d^^^^^' 

organizational schemes, patterns, etc. 
-Inte?p?e?ing the contract and employee benefit 

information. 

X wou-irf as possible because they 

Completing the JTA and ^he final development of the 

play such an important role in tne rinai 

curriculum. 

The JTAT Should be civen as soon as possible to maintain value as 
a pre-test to measure student learning. 

^y^S^Sf curriculum Is closely tied to both the previous 
theme. Of completing the JTA an^ t^^^^^^^^ 

training. The projects ^ur • iv^w.vi ^^^^ ^.u,^ oUiils identified in 
JTA is completed ^---^.i^.^^^l^Le » iV.l I suggest below 
rs%iIo-tird%rX^c2rrirurum Sectus'e the support the teachers 

ihe^;;rc^e^^ns,^!"erp?erse5"abru;^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
instruction in the first report have not diminished. I still 
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believe it is necessary help worKers deve^^^ 

understanding of the use of """"J®^^ *^ ^.I^^^s and the ability to 
in addition to developing . computational «ki US ana 

define and solve problems i"^^?^^"^ """l^^^J^ already have some 

Many of the students in the P^®?^*'"f q^n^ary and more 
math knowledge, but that know edge is^often fragmenw^^^^ 
implicitly held than explicitly. After watcM^^^ ^.^^ 
correctly answer a simple word Pf^^tjlem in whicn ne n 
one half of 3/4. I asked him how had done ^ept 
don't know what I'm doing. 9®^^^^%nown that to find 

talking, and e-"tually decided he had ju^ ^^.^ 

^^i^lfdgr^loCirn^t^L^rCren ^h'el^pful if the problem had been 
to find one ^i^th of 7/10. ^^^^ students know. 

denominator" the teacher needs to find out wna^ ^^.^ 
student. IS this just a name ^^"^^'"^J^^^/^echani cal 1 y applied in 
I ;:r^irufti:ns/"or^rs'";M: r^atrema^icrrncept ^tha? the 
Stud^nrcan'ise^n a flexible way that demonstrates an 
understanding of the meaning of ^!^^^tions Dixon- 

math abilities of the workers. 

^ntty"s of thi lathemft?cl? understandings needed for 
lelrntng Current and future work Job tasks. 

1 «4.j»^-F will need to continue developing their 
^rn5^rft;rdt:/ortHr:it".ratic oonoepts and t.e ways of 

^5;rc;i^erv°?i%orf en^rrinSe "ts°5epenren;"rnS;;bers as a 
^or^ orrlSr^el^tation upon which decisions win be made. 

TEACHERS 

^k-7T7her and Karen f^^^er deserve cre^it ^or^t^ 

they have done in handling ^^^^S^?^;^^! program with the limited 
students and beginning the instruct i^ona. p g ^^^^ report, this 

training they '"^^^i^J^- .J?. eduCaiiCn and we should expect that 
is a novel approach to adult «%^^^;°^/S^pport for teachers to 
it would require an °" ^^l^^.^^^^^ed It does not seem to me 
irarthferrirt-ini^g ^hS feli^rs- revived was adequate for 

^:rdrscSl^;rarov^r^^h: Tth^n^e^dr^^-AWI workers seem to 

3 
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indicate the need for new «PPro«=h" to math in.truot^on^^^^^ 

^iii Coders? ^^^^{^SfiSF^'-- 

is an excellent model to „f a"iv1iies would 

of the subtle implications for this form of teaching. 

X wouicj »cj33«»»'t : •^^4.^,,-^<i-«5onAi nersonnel including 

""^^"conri2:rrti^c";;'"t^he^°t;;e;rft?c=.VrcSidrtil^s o. t^e pro.ra.. 

A^^^ mf- AWT for the instructional staff and 
Weekly discussion sessions at AWI tor i^ne in5>ui 

the UWF consultants. 

"-%fre=ur=n"t.:s;r^ 

and math as a problem solving tool, 
continuing development of the ability to diagnose the areas of^^ 
i-n'oiUrgft: SrSr-^rrro^ldr^hrinirrrction needed to fill 
in gaps and to overcome misconceptions. 

COORDINATION 

coordination among the three major P^^^j" ^iP^^;"^^^ 

^"""in'^ihe^arly stages of the project several problems arose 

soifi ^^ein:?rdSrto-nrc^ ivv^.nici%. ..u. 
s;hirs';errrue°L3c^^^ 

Tafrd^brfn inu g^^^e^U^^^^^^^^ 

to be resolved, and the remainaer oan u seems 

the group -"^^■?"" J°,=?r au"the°S.r?1er;o Sl'rone'hand. 
,„portant at this po^nt expectations and. on the 

^Ihlr^h^nd! II Er?;altstic about their ability to meet the 
expectations of others. 



X wouiTci scjgg^^t: ^u.^ narticioants to coordinate 

"''"'J^tivrtieranS to un3IrsSln5%^; n^eds and capacities of the 
viriois "ouSs involved in the project.. These meetings 
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require valuable time but should result in reducing 
probl ems . 

GROUP C 

rTea7d several comments about the need provide some sort 

of service to worKers who T ^^.^^l^^erat reasons this 

placed in. what is known as Group C. For several rea^o 
has been a complicated logistical problem, and I do w^n^^° 
ignore those logistics. But it does seem ^'"P°''^J"%^°/°^],°S 
Z^r^« ,nK on imolied or explicit commitments made to this group, 
^rwou^d noi slem w^se Jo disappoint this most capable group of 
workers who have expressed an interest n ^^^-^J'^^^^^'^IC'e you 
working within the resources of PJC. ^hese 
will be able to develop a program that will be a benefit to tnese 

workers and to AWI . 

Jhi^eTo^e sor1."~program is, being d-ti^Pf^.^^.^J^ry So'nrt' 
it is important to stay in touch with ^^^^2^?° ^^^^,,^^3"°^ 
feel as though they are being ignored. ^^^^^Z^^<>lr but 
it" may not be the most satisfying message to deliver, but 
it is probably better than no message at all. 

DATA COLLECTION ^ 

Tata collection also remains a Problem Part of th 1 s w^ 1 

be resolved with the development of ^^^^ ^ ''^f ^3^"^:^^%^^^ ' 
Other information is being gathered that will be ^® P;""^ 
evaluating the outcomes of the pro.ect.^A^^^^ 

important for P^^^^^^'^eed in order to communicate 

types of information they 7^],^"®®^.'" "^ere are probably several 
nroiect results to interested groups. mere are mi wuaw 7 
• Sml?enrludiences that project participants will want to 

"''^'"•future data collection efforts it -ill be important for 



everyone'fo" hlvrro e^r unde';s'tandi^i of the nature -d for. of 
re ?n?orLtion to be col lected and the part_,es^r^^^ for 
that collection. It is n^^essary ne working under and 

lis s^iden?s Whenever possible, data gathering activities 
IhoutS be dl^igned so that they augment the curriculum and fit 
tn?o student!' learning activities. An effort must be made to 
^nsurfthlf In ?es?s and other data gathering techniques are 
appropriate for adult learners. 

Several data gathering procedures are in place now or will 

^"tabI scores"win"'be helpful for pre- and post-assessment of 
student achievement. j^-4.^«„,i' 
The Job Task Analysis Test will provide additional 



information and must be developed and administered as 
soon as possible. 

Information is being gathered by the teachers on attencance 
and learning activities. - ^ -^.u 

Initial interviews and writing samples combined with 

students' periodic journaV entries can be used to 
provide information about changes in attitude. I tmnK 
this information will be at least as good as what might 
have been gathered using the SOLRS. The journals will 
also fit well into the curriculum providing learning 
experiences for students and information for the 

Supervisors' regular worker evaluations and other company 
data such as attendance can provide additional data. 



ContTn"uld emS?a1Ts*on documentation of the implementation of the 
project. This will be helpful when the project is 
replicated at other sites. 

Assurance that the information needs of all the participants are 
met as well as possible. This will may be complicated by 
differences among the participating institutions and may 
require careful discussion. 
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THIRD REPORT ON THE 
JOB ENHANCEMENT TRAINING PROGRAM 
AT ARMSTRONG WORLD INDUSTRIES, 
PENSACOLA, FLORIDA 

This report is the outcome of my third visit to P«Qsacola 

and t'he^participants in the Jn^^-r-^Jt^i^nrSo^r d'' 
program, Pensacola Junior Col ege (PJC), Armstrong wo r 
?nd2stries (AWI) and University of West Flo^^^^ 
visit took place March 2 - 5, 1992 ana tocus«u future 
instructional program and on beginning to plan for the futu 
that lies beyond the end of the current federal grant. 

The report is organized around eight themes that emerged 
during my visit. 

1. vision of the Future 

2. Adherence to the Model 

3. Job Task Activities Test 

4. Teachers and Their Training 

5. collaboration Among the Three Institutions 

6. Advisory Committee 

7. Mathematics 

8. Data Collection. 

Progress has been made on several of the issues that were 
problema?^rin earlier visits and the participants a eto^^^ ^^^^ 
Commended ^or their work ^^-^^ , fir br^^i breach of these 
%Zllt%VVolVer ^ra^n^^he^^rtceding one I believe that 
reflects the increasing complexity of the project as it a 

.,.,n, 1 want to t.an. the Peop.e at P.C AWI.^.nd^OWF^w.o 
rr^^ert.^^rrtoSJfn^ro'^arrto'vtsitin, all of .ou again .n 
the fall. 
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' :SION OF THE FUTURE 

AWI has. for several years, been working toward changes in 
the relation^ between management and the production workers and 
in the organization of how decisions are made and how work is 
ione in the plant. This is often seen in ^^''kers' increas ng 

•participation in the decision making Pr°^«^!„«"^,^^^P°SiIn U in 
related to manufacturing processes. The Gain-Sharing Plan an 
important part, of this changing set of responsibilities and 
rewards. 

The JET program plays several roles in this process. It 
provides io^kerS'with%he intellectual .tools they will need to 
take advantage of training and to participate th« ^^J®'^" 
workplace. It shows the company's willingness to mvest 
substantial resour-es in the development of its »^"'"a",^aP],tal . 
!t also provides an opportunity to develop what many in education 
are cll ling i "community of learners." It is these c^r";!^^,?^ 
o^learnerl that will sustain the teaching .and learning efforts 
initiated by JET beyond the end of the project and into the 
future. 

This is a good time in the life of this project to begin 
makini plans for how the activities of the project wi 1 continue 
S?^e? the oMginal grant expires. The Krause and Jennings mode 
Spon which the project is based, describes a -"aintenance phase in 
which the social groups developed in what they call ^ne 
^rlnsiti on phase becoSe self-sustaining. This happens through a 
process o? leadership development and improving group dynamos. 
These groups of self-directed learners seem to me to fit wen 
into the plant culture that AWI is developing. 

^ •'•'""p?oj1ct"^ra*de;s and participants develop a -'jared vision of 
the future and how formal and informal educational °PP°^tuni ties 
can be delivered to meet the work-related and personal needs of 
the employees. 

Consid..ration should be given to the development of levels 
of instruction and movement between those levels— a structure 
?Li would allow people to participate for a ^^ile, reach some 
qoal and change the nature of participation. The current 
l?ructu?e of the program does not publicly recognize any 
differences in educational level among the students. This has 
hPPn a useful organizational form for early stages of the 
project but i?m?Sht not be the best form as the project moves 
into th4 future. The project could develop some kind of 
graduation or commencement award that would encourage P«opl« to 
Sove ?o the next level of instruction or to other educational 
activities. 

Development of a variety of learning opportunities and 
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structures such as informal °^Sntinul?^^^ of 

toward specific short-term J^^lr^lalsSs Sinking w ?h PJC to 

schedule makes it difficult to attend regular classes. 

working with Clara Jennings of UWF develop T^earning 
communities within the P'-«««"^9^°"P,?^^^"^^?hi8 includes 
the potential for becoming seltr^^^if.i^iJ^^eaderShip referred to 
develoDing group dynamics and the student leaaersnip 
In the g!?ln? proposal as "literacy helpers' (pg 15). 

ADHERENCE TO THE MODEL AND TIMELINE 

AdherenL to the m.odel developed by -s^Krause and J^^^ 
has an impact on my comments in the next two secTiions au 
Mctivitie^ Test an. a.^^^^ 

ll^initunT^VLTn TrllllTi by Urge enrollment and lack of 
training. 

The model adopted for use in this P'-^Jf V^"^?!'?^/^^^ 

lletthe schedule laid out in the project proposal. 

instruction until early September. 

The second problem comes from the nature o^^^^he instruction 

practices in either »dult basic education or in^^^ underestimated 

Srause and J^nni^g^^"? .^^%PL°Jtna S?aiS ce anS ?he amount and 
the difficulty of adapting teaching practice ana^^ 

S^S^li^t^ ?L^reirJnt-ol rJneS 
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community more difficult. These problems have contributed to 
pSsMng back the change from the transition phase to the 
maintenance phase. 

Dr. Jennings has agreed to take over the of "^^'^ 
the JET teachers to develop the group <'y"?«»^<=^ 
leaderlhip needed to complete the change fro. ^he transition 

SKlfr :?frts'"'ar^rargrng^'tre1; felc^ii^ pricticel to more 
Closely fit the instructional model. 



JOB TASK ACTIVITIES TEST 

Since work on the project began in tK'JP'j^S^Taik Activities 
several problems have surfaced oo""'"";"? Ihf Job lask 

rnlliiri]TA,!^l^d*1f«artrbruSedTt%rr^Surtimes during the 
project to measure students progress. 

S^^f^cirtx'^a^e^ntulny rfs;^ild"lnd the JT^ was completed. 
2. The seond task that proved "'"'■e .^"*''c"i* t that 

rs^nirrrSs-t^inrsprc-rcTufwruir 

project participants for their comments. 

3 These two tests raised a third set of dilemmas that was. 
at the'tlmfof ^y visit, unresolved. A is short and 

beyond the scope of instruction in this program. 

The dilemma the project Participants were attempting t^ 

Thi^irngf ;:"o^:^o:pUtirg ^e r.ra:^°f Vft e^^^^ 



very poorly. 



4. The JTAT was to be used at the end of the transition 
phase, at the middle of t^^^ --^«--^„^p^rentrt1ort^Ll ine 
rnt^Snirirov^ ^hrnl;- Tt whi^ch these wer. expected. 

5 Each of the students was given the Test of Adult Basic 

progress during the project. 

%::;I^S£°:rrhe -re^afe ra^^ni^ 

antic^pSi-^ sp;r;pfst£"u;rraj^^^^^ 

development. 

TEACHERS AND IHEIR IRAINING 

' S^"hir;dded a third teacher to the P^^S'-^'J' 

agreed-'tol/unS'ad.inistrative and Planning *rdenrio'aS-an5'^^ 

added teacher '^^],''l"?viies for students who, because 

-V°hr.h'rco%rrtS: ^ra ftH ^^ere not previous,, b^ 

^Itrliudrts^Inf ^"al llfn^Src^rsrul ^n %^ students at ease 
and developing an interest in learning. 

The teachers still need more training on how to reframe 
.radililnaffnl^^uctional material and practices to 

cinctrr-r^'^^^CKV^ 
-°"^Rrgu-rr^1Ta-t;oom visits by Pr Jennings to observe teaching 
S;Sfd^mlvr?hr?l"arsroS: l^:^^^ - the Krause-Uennings 
model . 
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consultation with or J.nnin9S . bout h^^^^^^^ 

v^v:^. ^^^^^^ H^^;ru:er^"^ " 

different ways than it is currently being used. 

instruction needs to be '"^re student centered and l^ess 
teacher centered. Students need to be talking to eacn 
to the instructor more. 

COLLABORATION AMONG IHE IHREE INSIHifllQNS 

- col 1 a5^i^on-i;;;^;^he participating institutions has 

always been challenging for t*'* .;'?Jl^'^V»:%;°'^5^?%iSff ilems to 
cooperative effort, ^"/^^^"tl^nith planf personnel . This 

?i%SS°th:rr»cira?5on^«-ricliiities;and through 
their meetings with supervisors. 

different roles people had w^^^ in the P^^J^^;- ^^wed problems to 
^calft^ ?: t^r^ntThrenhS/rere rS^^^rfdifficSlt to 
resolve. 
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ir irfn,i:r-:^t for participants to f^^j;„;",,^°-^,p^:*^nrft 
other even though it may seem that *^»re s notmng " PP ^ 

"""r^shoufd'hllP ry'prSeidinrcXunlratiircrann'els and 

riridenUficauin o'f SiSsensi^n and potential conflicts. 

ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

^^^^^^^^^ re'"l'':lliable%?u?« S?°?n?S™a?ion 

met twice. This group should be a ^al"'"!?^?"^"^!^ „„tlet for 
and advice for the Pr°^«^*""*i|I,/project to other interested 
tllTs."^V^"^y ;S'u^raU°o"p?oeide*S:p'po?i-for on-going activities 
after the end of the grant. 

X wc»ji^ «u.gg«i»^: ^ better use of it 

in te™l ^rbStrsoircrtinraSv^ce and disseminating information. 

6 
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Developing the group as a source of continuing support and 
potential funding for on-going projects. 

MATHEMATICS ^ -^^.^f ^l^e'^rd^SH^ished. 

conceptual understanding of the use of numbers as a form of 
representation . 

The teacher have had at least one oPP^'-^""!^^ ^^^^Js^ical 



T^e t«"=?rr?=icntinue working with f ^ peopU at AWI 
This will -prove the teache-' understanding H^f-l^^^^H,,,, 
need to know ?" Irwill alll have the advantage of 

^hXtng^hrsp'c^^iple- betted iiderstand how to best implement 
this process in the plant. 

include SPC people as part of a i!^'-";"^ 
teachers and students to P'""^?"* » ""^^^"'bet^e? Sndlrs?and and 
t^:Zr^.Tir,T^ll SnS ^^^^irerti^ars^k^l^s^^eeded for various 
aspects of the plant operations. 

TK« iPT tpachers should take the SPC training that workers 
get in order trbetter' appreciate the mathematical skills needed 
for success in that training process. 

DATA COLLECTION ^ 

^?;77^^-^ms to be ready begin the change from^^^^ 

develop a picture of the progress to date. 
X wociici : , ^^iia^t-oH and if those Were 

provide useful information for an attitude survey. 

TABE scores from various points during the program will 
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allow a study of change across the program in addition to their 
use for pre- and post-assessment. 

The Job Task Activities Test will provide additional 
information and the participants need to complete the development 
as soon as possible. As discussed above, the use of this test 
should be based on how it fits into the company's larger vision 
of an on-going educational program. 

^-^ass attendance information should be collected for JET 
students. 

Dr. Jennings and the teachers should consider the use of 
student journals as one of the instructional activities. These, 
could be a source of information for the teachers and could 
^ provide insights into the development of student ^^^^ T^' ^ 
i might be especially valuable as students go from the relatively 
J teacher centered transition phase to the student- and group- 
centered maintenance phase. 

Information from instructional staff should include reports 
of their activities, especially during training, and reflections 
on classroom activities. 

This would be a good time to formally survey the supervisors 
about changes they have seen in employees. These should include 
changes in employees' attitudes, initiative, types of questions 
asked, suggestions offered, etc. If allowable under company 
policy, these questions should relate to specific employees 
rather than to some generalized impression of all employees 
participating in the program. 

:t would be helpful if the company could develop data on 
changes in the number of errors and other indications of better 
use of procedures beyond reduction in scrap and increases in 
productivity. 
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FINAL REPORT ON THE 
JOB ENHANCEMENT TRAINING PROGRAM 
AT ARMSTRONG WORLD INDUSTRIES, 
PENSACOLA, FLORIDA 

This report is the outcome of my fourth and final visit to 
Pensacola and the participants in the Job Enhancement Traimng 
(JET) program: Pensacola Junior College (PJC), Armstrong World 
Industries (AWI), and University of West Florida (UWF). The 
visit took place September 23-25, 1992 and focused on che 
instructional program and on plans for the future that lies 
beyond the end of the current federal grant. 

The report is organized around two sets of themes. The 
first 3 topics relate to the outcomes of the program, and the 
second 3 topics are larger issues that have been concerns 
throughout the project. 

Program Outcomes 
Test Scores 
Students ' Comments 
Other Outcomes 

Program Issues 

Curriculum and Teaching 

Collaboration Among the Three Institutions 
Continuing Into the Future, 

The program should, on balance, be considered a success in 
its effort to improve the reading and mathematics skills of the 
participants. It was, as earlier reports have noted, a program 
that had its share of problems, but, in the f inal^ analysis, these 
were overcome and the program is considered successful by the 
people involved . 

Again, I want to thank the people at PJC, AWI, and UWF who 
were so generous with their hospitality during my visits and with 
their time and enthusiasm for this project. 



TEST SCORES 

Data collection has been one of the program's on-going 
challenges, but sufficient information has been gathered to 
provide some quantitative indicators of program success. The 
data available includes students' scores on the Job Task Analysis 



and length of service at AWI. 

There were a total of 142 students registered Jn the program 
„hich^rs^r.p higher enrollment than had b^^^^^ ^rre^rroSe^ 

^^h1crrp^roxti;ii; ^to^^s^^dis 

I75r, 'yllTTsX l%l oTlu llTJ'fll.Try lowers at AWI. the 
rartUlprn?s\avf h; n a. AWX ^or a long time. Jhe .ears of 
service ranged from 7.5 x,o jo.o w i 

When students attended classes they were released from their 
normarworfanrreplaced by -other w Ker who was usua y^ 

putting in extra hours from ^ P^^^l^^^^^^i^d' in ower attendance 
arranging these replacement workers resulted in 

for some f^^ents but the attendance ra^^ Xn ?hey en?ered and 

of the total P^ss^'^Jf .^°';'^u„d nSssible attendance that ranged 
left the program, students "jad a possio e hours. 

from 9 hours to a maximum of 81 hours ^'J^^^^^ean of 35.1 

Actual attendance ranged from 4 to 57 hours with 

hours . 

TWO tests were given students at different times during the 
program. The Job Task Analysis Test (JTAT was developed oy 
^peo^le at AWI based on an -^^r rnclCdlrqueftionl anfproblems' 
rmras %men?s '^oCtliiorst'^inr^raphsJ pie cha^^^^^ 
conversions, plotting coordinates, reading Scores a^e 

IZllirZ Lre5S^fnritraS:i:;;stra i^o^^rt ed the initial 

hr-:.-heiSliranS=^^^^^ 

:™a^rab';r^Hon:tKe^;rs?^re=chrng^s;?:^itSdents;sco^ 

slrve Is an indicator of growth during the P';"^^^'?- _^"^^o%3 
;?udtnrs, 46* of the total ^ad both pre- and post- test scor^^ 

The pretest ==°'-«%;:^"3!^/;°"'9 i wi?h a me^n Sf%S» Changes in 
post-tests ranged from 42X to with ^^^^ compared 

irthi ^TdlU'lTorJlll. Changes ranged from -23« Of the 

..r^ri ii^ed was the Test of Adult Basic Education 

r~ ^^^^^^^ 

^^t^^S^^BlB Jiri^fr ^-mi-te^y ^ 
Ka:inrfoSrSi^?l^enrfrrms for different levels of performance. 



So.e students were ^iven different for.s of the test duHng the 
rc-r-ss lLrroVrir\:TrrJ^ 3r=£who .d pre and 

^^^i:^^^'^r^'nB^^i^^i' ''''' 
^^^^ 11^-: ^^^/S^P^ - - 

mean change was over one g^^^el eve of growth ^t^^^.^^ ^^^^^^^ 

test scores in ^his group only ^8 ^^^^^/^^^^^^d^ was 1 . 1 

the pre- and post- test. J']®.'"^^",|^quage and the total were 
grade level, "^f hematics was 1.2. ^anguage^^^^ 

U^nguar"pri:?elt"and^l higS'^fTfon the mathematics post-test. 

Each Of these testing .programs ;^;4",1^3%?^^ ^'ring' ' ' 
The data here was very limited, but there was s 
indication of improvement among the students. i can 
evidence that these students were ^^^^^^ °\hi s was a random 
Student population, but '^^^"^^^^J^J^^i^ftes? scores support the 
sample. In spite of the ^ especially in light of 

conclusion that the program was ^iurs of 

the fact that there was only an average or 4i 
instruction in the program. 

The amount of improvement in the test scores does not seem 

to be tied to the amount "ith ihl amiunt of 

test score changes were P^^^tiyely correiatea w 

rofrernrc^Idnre % nfe,=rrt^at1s?^ .rii^niflcance when 
So?^llated with actual instructional time. 

STUDENTS' COMMENTS 

the program participants, ^^ey were especial lyp^ea ^^^^ 
f:^^ ^l^p^^^^i^S^-^V^:^. They 

-rd%^l^srucroTsre^e"supr^^ 

them as individuals. This fttitude of support oy 
^e^vero^inr^lu^ders-^sJ^f-e^re^m^rdlrvIn h^m the confidence 
?hey needed to overcome past learning problems. 

Their comments. about the P-sram were very P-^^.^.^^^f 
Th^i nrs' "^hfy^l Sc^"slS^ ?he^c^ an^tnrrsponsi bi 1 i ties that 
'a'rr ^oiin -wilh^hanges AWI i= -^^i-J^.J^.^^^^.^^rioliiionf and 
fnl^^asi^rthriearoi^K^a^d^ : SnriE^lltrrxircUS Of employees. 



Most of the people I . -tervlewed welcomed the oPPortuni ty^to taKe 
more responsibility in their "°^^/:^4°p*^°^^e5 witR the changes 
^rtrrture^o/rh^iffrrre sj. 

within the new organization. 

in addition to the gains in Productivity and P^^^^^^^^^ 
company has realized through ^^ese changes th^ ^^.^ ^^^^^^^ 

personal changes for some J%^^%P!°P^_Jtiry ! Several people told 
that impact their V^i^"" ^Ld ?rom thei^ friends and families 
of hiding their inability to read ^jl^^/^ged and the things 

for many years. They told of tricks they us 

in their lives they had to avo d ^"°^^^;^J?iPal problem in a 
secret. They said this not only ^^^^^^P^^^^^ ^^pa?t on their 
world full of text, but it had a ^^^^"^ f^^^^'J^/ themselves . This 
self-respect and aspirations they had for^^^^ ^^^^^^^^ 

Sis^cuSs rw^rCt^hrr^.'andTaU'rction It seems to me that 
this human benefit is the most important. 



giHER ouieoMEs ^^^^ 3^,^^^, 

.W. B^pliree-a^d ^^^J^f^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^r^rat 
fh^ ^rnsrc:ia-plL-^:rhe h nitia^^ 

rrS^t^bi^rty^^n-rh^-ia^^^^^^^^^ 

Te-pro-crJ-a-rtr^^:^^^^^^^ 

teamwork and •"esponsibility It is imp considering 
effect of JET from these other initiaU^ ^.^^^ lost-time 

i:?rries: rnd^gHe^nc^s! ^Lral^ of these indicators and many 

others are improving. 

communication skills and confidence ^^-e imp roved, fo^ 

participants. Supervisors I talked ^^^Ij . i on in decision 

the PJC teachers report mproved P^rt^^^P ^^^^ ^^.^ 

making meetings by JET Pf-'ti J^^PJ"^^ : ^^^J that they felt they 
interviews that ^^^y^J^^^^^^^/^rwhen they came into the plant, 
could say things to ^^e engineers when y^^^^ involving 

and that they ^^-"^ "^^l^^^^^^had been in the past. The number 
SrSMevrncSs^is Sown .^^speci all X those centered around 
miscommuni cation . 
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CURRICULUM and TEACHING 

r^red'£v"?lara'5e^n1:gfln^U zl°etr;.ixSn-rau;s brought 
tZllZftZVZlniTVf instruction that current research 

indicates are essential for significant ^^^^"^"3. ".^itudes of 
It realistically addressed ^he personal needs and attitudes 
adults, especially adults who were not ^"^"^^^^^^ijional package 
attested to by the students' comments. The insiru develop 
acknowledged, and took advantage of, the fact that peopi 

unicue un^'-^^-trrerfon^a^' a^g^u d^rnd^IxSeHe^^ ^This is 
d^ne'Trl °sSciar^ertrng;where plople c-municate the .eaning of 

rnftrS^?^orf:r^"ts"rrS/ert^ar; irova"t5vr"hrdiff i^ult to 
implement. 

Th*. difficulties of implementation relate to both teachers 
The dTffTcuit.ies oi ^j^^ program was based on a 

and curriculum materials. Because ^"j^^^' ^ . teaching and 
different set of assumptions about the nature of teach^g^^ ^^^^ 
learning than traditional programs t could not.^^^ preparation, 
previous work m ^^u It education woui a ^^^^^1 basis of the 

instructiona personnel had to learn^t^^^^^ activities. 

'c\:iTool'''or^^^^^^^^ Of 
Additionally, little or no ^"f-'^i^'^i^^^^^^lfj^i sting mater i al ^ to 
instruction, and instructors had to modify existing ^^^^^ 
fit the new plan or create new material The tea_h^^^ ^^^^ 
Fisher, Karen Gunter, and ^^'^^^..f ^^^^J^ ' bl e effort into finding, 
^od^ryi^ "an^ire^t^nr^a-t-er^a^ '^^^^s for students. 

The training and support teachers needed was late in coming, 
but the results seemed to be successful when it finally ^arr 

--t-ii^r "rirni:rfirj r se a r^^ 

:rt^h''?hrtra:hrrs^rnWKe^^f^e^ f^^^^^ the project began to 

COLLABORATION AMONG INSJIiyilONS 

: — ^-uor of the recurring themes of this project was the 

reward systems, and perspectives. Communications or lack 



thereof - often seemed to be at the heart of ^hese chal enges 
communication was difficult because of busy schedules distance 
and driving time, and responsibilities outside ^^^^ P'^^;^ect^nai^ 
often required attention at the expense of JET T^e project 
seemed to operate best with communication among the Partners was 
moir?requen?' Regular contact was important even when some of 
the parties thought they had nothing to report. 

Conversations among different groups ^^^e this are 
difficult, especially during the early stages P^^^^^^^^J 
call for patience and understanding among all ^^e participants 
It is especially important for individuals ^"^J^^^^^^f 
wavs of defusing the conflicts that are sure to arise and to 
attend to irrigations before they fester and become large 
problems? ^his project had crises that to - f/;,i°°^^^, 
as though they could have been minimized or completely avoiaeo 
individuals involved had worked to find areas of ^greement and 

iompromise rather than escalating the ^^'^'^^I;,^^' 1^ °ts 
requires early, open communications among the participants. 

A component of the program that never seemed ^o become 
^.ffprtive was the Advisory Council that was to be made up of 
business and community members. This group could have assisted 
with dissemination of 'the program to other locations and so.e 
members might have been able to provide ^^PP^^^ for cont^nmng 
efforts at AWI . I think the difficulty °^.^^tabl sh ng this as 
fln effective group is another indication of the difficultly or 
estlb^Shing Collaborative relations among these difrering 
institutions. 



CONTINUING INTO THE FU TURE 

AWI wants to continue this program in some form as P^rt of 
their employee development program and is searching delivery 
and funding support to supplement their commitment of space 
materials and administration. Few institutions are currently 
nr^nared to deliver the labor intensive, small-group instruction 
?hS?m!kes this model effective in improving student performance 
and seU-Soncept It is expensive, and there i-s the question of 
?esponsibmy for bearing the cost for these on-going programs. 
qhoCld t be the company, the individual worker, the union, 
?edeJal,stlte or loSal government, public institutions, private- 
foundations, or some combination of these? 

in the model used in JET, the final stage devel opment is 
a commCnity of learners in which students become leaders and 
create self-sustaining study groups. These groups would need 

Some support in the form of meeting -P?^^'??";^?^^^^^ groups 
materials, but that is now in place. The efforts ot f;""^^ 
would be 4nhanced by the availability of an instructor, but the 
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amount of instruction would.be lower J-ause the students^ 
be much more active in helping each other. The instructor 
becomes morl a facilitator than a teacher bearing complete 
responsibility for instruction. 

When I asked students if they though people would continue 

Of participation on ^heir own t^me A^^^^P^^^J^i^he school 
^ai^i^fti^rSr iSn^h Tn^^rir aK^.^ O --ent had aPproached a 
friend who was a retired teacher .o for more ^^^P program 
reading. There is support here for ^^"^^^^^^"^^^^.^'^bi 1 i ty for 
in which the participants take most of ^he theories 
supporting the efforts of their P^^^!" ^/^^ J^^^rogram say that 
Jennings and Krause used ^^^^e basis of the^-" P | 
significant learning takes place in tnis i^ype w 

During my visit Dr. ^^^^^l^^^^^^^^^^^ 
beginning to identify the ^^^^^^^J^^^f .^S^pf" i hope AWI is 
take leadership roles in P^^r learning Q^^^P^- ^ establishing 
able to find a way of ^^"ti"^^;^ these efforts a ^^^^^ 
communities of learners f^'^"^ the JEj part^ci^^ ^^^.^ 
:r i;i;nirg:^?i?Te^l'wiS IZ ^e^rginr.a?ion AWI is making in 
other aspects of their operation. 



CONCLUSION 

--r^JTa part of . much ^ ^'''g^^.f ^^.^^f^lf^El^program has made 
organization, of the Pensacola AWI P^^^^'^^^^ilin levels of the 
an important contribution ^oth in raising tnes changed 
workers who .participated and Pf^^^Lts shiw more than one grade 
their attitudes f " J" language among a large 

level improvement ^^^ing. math, and langg 

portion of the student body. ^I"^®^^'!""^ "3^! f-conf i dence and 
Supervisors, and managers J^^^^^^^^^^J^ '^ife of ?he plant. 
rorc?1v??y"n7p^;?it^in5^ra?;r^^ :?ralso improving during this 
period of change. 

situations that are bound to arise. 

■ru r.r.Hc.^ for the orogram's curriculum and instruction made 
use o^':u^^fni 'tMnM^g'coLorni n9 the way people learn. It is 
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esDecially suited to the needs of the adult learner who has not 
bJen sScess?ul in more traditional school ^^^^'^f^ -J^'l P^^"' 
however requires special preparation and support for the 
Seachtng staff bJcaSse it is fundamentally different than 
traditional adult education rrodels. 

The model, when fully implemented, leads to ^ community of 
lo^rnirt that would fit Well with the directions AWI seems to be 
moJ^ng is based on the idea of team work and cooperation as 

^he route to reaching the goal of personal improvement. 



PJC-AWI\RPT~4-9 11/30/S2 



SOME QUALITATIVE MEASURES OF SUCCESS OF THE JET PROGRAM 

Ittll^ll ll 'eK°e.plar/wor.place litera Pro^--^to -sxt 
during Education Week last November, ^591. Comissionerj. 
toured the ceiling tile "manufacturing plant and interacted wit^ 
JET students and with plant management Local media, ^^^J^^^^^ 
television and newspapers, covered the ^Y^'jt ° J^^JLerlnce to 
Later in March of 1992, Commissioner Castor "^^^e reference 
^the innovative federally funded^^^^^^^^^^ Ixte^^acy aET^ 

?p°ering ^dX^s°s":\t ^99 ' P I'^r^ida Li^teracy Conference in West 
Palm Beach, Florida. 

A\: the end of the grant, both instructors were asked by the 
$roiect Director to provide their subjective evaluation of the 
aE?'pfogram Feedback from JET instructions in response to 
this request included: 

o overall, students' attitudes toward i^f SrSoram'^""^ "^'^ 
positive as they progressed through the program. 

future of the industrial changes. 

o A cooperative learning approach used classroom 

instruction allowed students to earn the benefits of 
working together in solving problems. 

o At exit interviews, an overwhelming majo^^^^^^^^ 
expressed the desire to continue JET classes 
their education in more advanced wor};. 

n T feel that the instruction we provided through the JET 
program aroused a new interest in learning among many of our 
students . 

0 Pecpla who actually believed they could not learn anything 
gi-eu to believe that they could (learn). 

o The opportunity employee, -"^^^^ven ^ ITll 
^h^thel „1re"noral°o'n;\n what they did and did not know. 

o one student asked n,e to help her ""^^'^ »/^f/"^fi<,her 
e^plainin. why she ^^U she -as^.uaUf edjor^a hr,he^ 

?hrpr::otion%f?hrtLe. Howe.e., she really seeded 
energized by the whole process! 
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Jobs Within Thfi Workplace That Ar e Enhanced By JET Training 

FABRICATION AND IMD: 

1. More accuracy in production and downtime reports 

2. Better able to convert decimals to fractions and vice 
versa 

3. Averaging decimal numbers for SPC charts 

4. Plotting numbers on SPC control charts 

5. Reading measurement tools (scales, gauges, calipers and 
rul ers ) 

6. Averaging color readings and making proper interpretations 

7. Plotting coordinates on color football 

8. Reading prints for standard and special items (determining 

dimensions and fractional and decimal tolerances) 

9. Writing better work orders 

10. Enhancing use of color matching equipment (IMD) 

11. Understanding the meaning of upper control limits, lower 

control limits, ranges and baseline 

YARD DEPARTMENT: 

1. Increased understanding of bills of lading 

2. Fewer mistakes on the unloading papers 

3. More accurate math work 

4. More accurate count of raw materials in stock 
MECHANICAL: 

1. Convert decimals to fractions and vice versa 

2. Understand work orders better 

3. Understand written instructions better 
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GENERAL: 

1. Better able to understand their pay check and stub 

2. Able to read and understand safftty material better 

3. Better able to understand any training manuals and tools 

4. Better able to obtain information from graphs and charts 
posted around the various departments 

5. Better able to obtain information from bulletins posted 
from within the departments 

6. Participation in learning groups will make employees more 

likely to serve on C.A.T. and E.C.R. teams 

7. Learning enhances self esteem and self worth. Will likely 

be a more conscientious and better worker 

8. Will be more likely to participate in team meeting and 
serve in reporter roles (IMD) 
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BUSINESS PARTNER REQUESTS CONTINUATION OF JET PROGRAM 
AFTER DEMONSTRATION GRANT ENDS 



(Excerpt from October 12, 1992 Letter Written to Project Director 
by Business Partner Representative) 

"The Job Enhancement Training Program has been an unqualified 
success, by many measures. Designed to serve a target population 
of 100 over the 18 month grant period, _ we have assessed 
approximately 190 of our 247 production and maintenance employees, 
R^Sults in other areas of measurement are equally as impressive 
we will have exited approximately 85 of the 150 current 
participants by the end of October, those 85 having achieved the 
competencies required to function adequately in the workplace. 

"We are most desirous of continuing the program. As I mentioned to 
you in late August and again in early September, ^"^^^^"J^er, ^ 
has committed the resources of the Plant to continue ^^^^^^^^^^^^""^ 
the coming year. We would continue to make both classroom and 
teacher office space available. We would like to continue with 
sfJtrstudents, providing each with two (2) ^ours release time 
week for classroom attendance. Of course, ^""f f iee 

offer free duplicating of materials and such standard office 
supplies as would be necessary for instructors and students We 
also willing to pay for up to six (6) ^ours per wee^ of 
administrative tim.e per instructor, and will ^l^'^^^^'-^^J^^^^^lll 
clerical support from our own resources. We are seeking the 
services of PJC, or another educational provider within our 
community, to support the program with instructional hours. 

"We would hope to continue use of the curriculum model developed 
by two faculty members at the University of West ^lorida I should 

also mention that, , one of the authors of this model, has 

stl?ed tha? She wilT^ntinue to provide faff development and 
curriculum development assistance on_ a pro^ bono basis it the ood 
Enhancement Training program is continued." 

"The curriculum is different from a traditional f V.^^^necili'Jallv 
that it concentrates on reading and math, and is specifically 
designed to result in functional (work-related) ^--fJ-^Yalll%Tot. 
reading literacy skills. Many of the materials ^^f^f ^J^?^^ 
workplace materials. By example, it does not teach Statistical 
Process Control, but all of the basic math concepts required for 
SPG are taught. Two additional unique and key_ model elements are 
the development of collaborative skills and moving the student from 
other-directed to self-directed learners." 
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Page 2 

Business Partner Letter 



"A review ct our wcrMcroe indicates we would '-^-.^f^l^lll^;^^^, 
tor another 70 students when this ^roup of 60 ^naivi Y' 

achieved the Id-ntlfl.d -f^P^-^^ X'^'prSg^m into 1994 and 

indicate the possibility of taJcing T:ne 
perhaps into 1995 as well." 

■■we have had two instructors "^o have established th^ j;ith 
our employees, learned our Plant requireme ,_ 




pO^>^^'^--f — - „ 

them to continue as instructors. 

..we sincerely appreciate ^j^^.'^.^.^-.i^r.^^^cf program" E^pfoye^ 
partnering with us ^his workplace l^^era y P^ y^^^ ^^^^^ 

^ orou°;%Ta"n\ran?lhe U'L^^'^f ol employees... 
"We look forward to hearing from you." 
"Again, thank you." 

"Sincerely, " 

Employee and' Labor Relations Manager" 
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■/OB ENHANCEMF"T TR&ININn PROGRAM 



A Fe6erBlly Funded IVorftp/ace Pfogram 
U.S. Depsinmeni of Education 



CERTIFICATE OF ATTENDANCE 



This certifies that 



participated in the 
Job Enhancement Training (JET) Program 
at Armstrong World Industries 
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VtnsacolQ Junior ColUge Rtprtstntaim 



Armstrong riant Manager 



JET Instructor 
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DISSEMINATION OF JET PROGRAM 
□hb of thB goals of the grant was for the JET program to be 
replicated at two other Armstrong facilities'. To date, the 
program has not been replicated at another Armstrong facility. 
Partial funding for the development of the dissemination process 
and packet was to be provided by the local PLUS group. Due to 
the reorganization of PLUS, the group was dissolved and could not 
be expected to make monetary donations for the dissemination of 
the JET program. Other Armstrong facilities are well informed 
about the success of the JET program as a result of the positive 
publicity efforts made by the local business partner through the 
use of both internal and external communications media. 

Because the JET program was such a success at the Pensacola 
facility, the business partner and educational partner have 
agreed upon a plan for the continuation of JET during the 
College's Spring Semester. Certainly, the likelihood of 
replicating the JET program at other Armstrong facilities is 
increased by the consummation of this continued partnership. 

While the JET program has not been replicated at another 
facility to date, the education-^ 1 and business partners did 
provide limited dissemination of the program throughout the state 
of Florida. The entire professional staff of the JET program 
presented a seminar on JET at the Florida Literacy Conference in 
West Palm Beach, Florida. 
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The Project Director made a second presentation of the JET 
program as an invited guest panelist at the Adult and Community 
Education Conference in Ft. Lauderdale, Florida, entitled: 
Workforce Education: Focus on Success. 

The greatest testimony to the success of the JET program is 
the business partner's request for the continuation of JET and 
the social context curriculum model at the Armstrong World 
Industries, Inc. facility in Pensacola, Florida. 

One of the instructors from the grant-funded portion of the 
JET program has been contracted by the educational partner to 
.ork in an adjunct capacity to teach six, two-hour JET classes 
p.. .ee. at the Armstrong facility in Pensacola. Both partners 
are excited about the continuation of the JET programl We feel 
that the continuation agreement is a valid indication that the 
federal funds invested in workplace literacy demonstration 
projects are, indeed, worthwhile investments'. 
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PENSACOLA JUNIOR COLLEGE 

Adult Basic Education Department 

presents 

A Job Enhancement Training (JET) Program 

located at ARMSTRONG WORLD INDUSTRIES, INC. 



A Presentation to the 1992 Annual Conference of the Florida Literacy Coalition 

March 12, 1992 
West Palm Beach, Florida 



1. JET Program Overview 

2. Getting Started 

3. Grouping and Scheduling 

4. Curriculum DeveSopment and Implementation 

5. Adjustments to Program 

6. Establishing Program in Other Workplace Facilities 

7. Job Enhancement Training in the Workplace...Is It 
Worth It? 



JET PROGRAM STAFF 



Coordinator: 
Instructors: 

'ensacola Junior College 
Literacy Coordinator: 
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Adult Basic Education Department 

ibi 



Rita Rigby 
Karen Gunter and Mark Fisher 



lowana Whitman-Tims 



(904) 484-2120 



PENSACOLA JUNIOR COLLEGE 
and 

ARMSTRONG WORLD INDUSTRIES, INC. 
JOB ENHANCEMENT TRAINING (JET) PROGRAM 

JET Program - federally funded, workplace literacy 

grant program 

JET Program - 18-month demonstration project 

JET Program - TEAM Approach 

JET Program - serving more than 170 employees 

JET Program - partnership formed program basis 

JET Program - expanding and growing 
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FLORIDA DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
Betty Castor 

Commissioner of Education 

September 17, 1992 



Ms. lowana Whitman-Tims 

Asst. Dept. Head/Literacy Coordinator 

Pensacola Junior College 

1000 College Boulevard 

Pensacola, Florida 32504 



Dear lowana: 

The purpose of this letter is to confirm your participation in the 1992 Adult and Community 
Education (ACE) Conference in Ft. Lauderdale at the Marina Marriott Hotel on September 
23-25, 1992. You are scheduled as a panelist for a program on Workforce Education: Focus 
on Success to be held on Wednesday, September 23 from 3:15-5:00 p.m.. 

As we discussed, you and your co-presenter, Susan Bailey, will have approximately 20-30 
minutes to share information about "Job Enhancement Training (JET) Project." Please let 
me know if you will require any special equipment for your presentation. If you are 
planning to provide handouts to those who attend the session, please plan for about 50 
people. 

For your convenience, I have enclosed a copy of the "Conference at a Glance" and a copy 
of information on hotel registration. 

Thank you for agreeing to share your information and expertise with education and business 
colleagues. I look forward to seeing you at the conference. 



Sincerely, 

Beverly P. Robinson 
Program Specialist 
Bureau of Adult and 
Community Education 

brp 
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Tallahassee, Florida 32399 

An A«inrutlv« Artloft/E^uil OpportunHy Employer 



PENSACOLA JUNIOR COLLEGE 
ABE DEPARTMENT 
presents 
A JOB ENHANCEMENT TRAINING 
(JET) PROGRAM 
in partnership with 
ARMSTRONG WORLD INDUSTRIES 

Presented at the 1992 
Adult and Comniunity Education 

CACE) Conference 
Ft. Lauderdale, Sept. 23, 1992 
Workforce Education: 
Focus on Success 



loujana Whitman-Tims 
Assist. Dept. Head/Literacy Cordinator 

C904) 484-2120 
Susan Bailey, Business Partner 
Representative 
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PENSACOLA JUNIOR COLLEGE 



and 

ARMSTRONG WORLD INDUSTRIES, INC. 

aOB ENHANCEMENT TRAINING (JET) PROGRAM 
(A Federally Funded Workplace Grant Program) 

******** 

lowana Whitman-Tims 
Assist. Dept. Head/Literacy Coordinator 
(904) 484-2120 

Susan K. Bailey 
Business Partner Representative 

******* 
JET PROGRAM - Overview 
Getting Started 

- staff; recruitment; screening; job task analysis; 
staff development (initial and on-gomg), 
grouping and scheduling 

Curriculum Development and Implementation 




Number of employees participating 

Attendance 

Incentives 

Results: Focus on Success 

Job Enhancement Training in the Workplace ... Is It 
Worth It? 
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Workforce Education:! ocus on Success 

September, 1992 
Adult & Community Education Conference 
Marina Marriott Hotel 
Ft. Lauderdale, Florida 



Agenda 

♦ Welcome and Introductions 

Ms. Beverly Robinson, Program Specialist 
Bureau of Adult & Community Education 

♦ Panel Presentations 

□ Project ADVANCE 

Mr. Larry Ferguson 

Personnel Resource Management Officer 

Florida Department ofTransportation 
Dr. Susan Wager, Project ADVANCE Director 

Florida State University/Educational Services Program 

□ JET (Job Enhancement Training) 

Ms. Susan Bailey 

Employee Relations Manager 

Armstrong Industries, Inc. 
Ms. lowanna Whitman-Timms 

Assistant Dept. Head/Literacy Coordinator 

Adult Basic Education 

Pensacola Junior College 



JET PROGRAM INFORMATION 
DISSEMINATION CENTERS 
Curriculum Coordination Centers 
Names, Addresses and the States they Serve 

HAWAII 

Dr. Lawrence Zane, Director 

Western Curriculum Coord. Center 

University of Hawaii 

College of Education 

1776 University Ave., Wist 216 

Honolulu, HI 96822 

(808) 948-7834 

American Samoa, Arizona, California, Guam, Hawaii, Marshall 
Islands, Micronesia, Nevada, Governm.mt. z c Northern Mariana, 
Falau 



ILLINOIS 

Dr. Rebecca Douglass, Director 

East Central Curriculum Coord. Center 

Sangamon State University, F-2 

Springfield, IL 62794-9243 

(217) 786-6375 

Delaware, District of Columbia, Indiana, Illinois, Maryland, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, Penniylvania, Virginia, west Virginia 
Wisconsin 



MISSISSIPPI 

Dr. Rebecca Love-Wilkes, Director 
Southeast Curriculum Coord. Center 
Sangamon State University 
Research and Curriculum Unit 
Drawer DX 

Mississippi State, MS 39762 
(601) 325-2510 

Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, North Carolina 
South Carolina, Tennessee 
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NEW JERSEY 



Dr. Martha Posci, Director 
Northeast Curriculum Coord. Center 
new Jersey State Dept. of Ed. 
Division of Vocatio: 1 Education 
Crest Way 

Aberdeen, NJ 07747 
(908) 290-1900 

(NJ) Connecticut/ Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Kew 
Jersey, New York, Puerto Rico, Rhode Island, Vermont, Virgin 
Islands 



OKLAHOMA 

Dr. Richard Makin, Director 
Midwest Curriculum Coord. Center 
Oklahoma Department of Vocational 

and Technical Education 
1500 West 7th Avenue 
Stillwater, OK 74074-4364 
(405) 377-2000, Ext. 252 

Arkansas, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Missouri, Nebraska, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas 



WASHINGTON 

Mr. William Daniels, Director 

Northwest Curriculum Coord. Center 

St. Martin's College 

Old Main 

Lacey, WA 98503 

(206) 438-4456 

Alaska, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, North Dakota, Oregon, South 
Dakota, Utah, Washington, Wyoming 
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Acquisitions Coordinator 
ERIC Clearinghouse on Adult, 

Career and Vocational Education 
1900 Kenney Road 
Columbus, Ohio 43210-1090 
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Division of National Programs 

Ofnce of Vocational and Adult Education 
Programs 

U.S. Department of Education 

Room 4512 Switzer Building 

Washington, D.C. 20202-7242 



